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Editor  &  Publisher 


THE  ONLY  INDEPENDENT  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  NEWSPAPERING 


An  untapped 
resource  lor 
newspapers 
(See  page  9) 

Pro-press  cop 
says  he  would 
pose  as  reporter 
(See  page  10) 

Investigator 
hired  to  slop 
vendor  box  Ihelt 
(See  page  16) 


WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME? 
PLENTY. 


Particularly  if  it  includes  the  name 
of  a  metropolitan  area  that  is  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  in  the  nation. 

As  Orange  County,  Cahfomia 
continues  to  emerge  as  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  important  markets,  its 
leading  newspaper.  The  Register,  has 
a  new  name  more  reflective  of  its 
scope  and  commitment  to  the  entire 
county  — The  Orange  County  Register 


No  longer  limited  to  a  single  city. 
The  Orange  County  Register  has  long 
served  readers  and  advertisers 
throughout  the  county  —  more  so 
than  any  other  pubhcation. 

At  The  Orange  County  Register, 
there’s  plenty  in  a  name  when ‘it  is  a 
natural  reflection  of  our  ongoing 
commitment  to  serve  our  market  better 
than  any  other  medium. 


California 
by  Story  &  KeUy- Smith 


Color  so  good  it 
put  ns  first  in  the 
United  States 
and  Canada! 


The  Beacon-News  is  proud  to  have  been 
selected  the  winner  in  the  direct  letterpress 
category  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
Eastman  Kodak  Company's  ^^Run  for  the 
Money^^  photograph  reproduction  contest. 

Taking  positive  strides  and  making  the 
Beacon-News  even  better  is  our  top  priority. 
As  everyone  knows,  it’s  not  who  wins  the 
race  but  how  you  run  it. 


Color  so  good 
it  put  us  first. 


The  Beacon-News 


Boy,  you  shoulda 
seen  the  other  giws 


To  be  judged  superior  by  a  jury  of  dedicated  profes¬ 
sional  journalists  is  perhaps  the  most  honorable  form  of 
recognition  a  newspaper  staff  can  achieve. 

In  the  annual  competition  sponsored  by  the  Florida  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  The  Florida  Times-Union  fin¬ 
ished  ahead  of  ^  other  major  newspapers  in  the  state. 

The  Times-Union  won  two  first-place  awards,  including 
the  prestigious  public  service  prize,  three  second-place 
awards  and  a  third-place  award.  Two  other  major  Florida 
newspapers  also  won  six  awards,  but  they  did  not  win  as 
many  first-  or  second-place  prizes. 

The  first-place  wiimers  for  the  Times-Union  were  for¬ 
mer  staff  writer  Deborah  Bruner,  public  service,  for  her 
series  on  the  Northeast  Florida  Mental  Hospital  at  Mac- 


clenny,  and  Phil  Kloer,  criticism,  for  three  outstanding 
movie  reviews. 

The  three  second-place  awards  went  to  M.  Jack  Luedke, 
full-color  spot  news  photograph;  Dennis  Hamilton  Jr., 
full-color  feature  photo;  and  Chris  Armstrong,  non¬ 
photographic  illustration.  John  Ck)ld  won  third  place  for 
design  of  pages  other  than  Page  1. 

Adding  to  the  knockout,  the  Jacksonville  Journal,  sister 
newspaper  of  the  Times-Union,  won  two  second-place 
awards.  Frank  Smith  for  best  black-and-white  news  pic¬ 
ture,  and  Clint  Reaves,  non-photographic  illustration. 

Boy,  you  shoulda  seen  the  other  guys;  Orlando,  Miami 
and  St.  Petersburg. 
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JUNE 

27-29— Montana  Press  Association,  100th  Annual  Convention,  Copper 
King  Inn,  Butte. 

27- 29— Tennessee  Press  Association,  1 16th  Anniversary  Convention,  Peabody 

Hotel,  Memphis. 

JULY 

9-10 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  Summer 
Conference,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

10- 14— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Convention  and 

Education  Days,  Vanderbilt  Plaza  Hotel,  Nashville. 

11- 13— Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Wintergreen  Hotel, 

Wintergreen,  Va. 

11- 14 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  112th  Annual  Convention, 

Kiawah  Island,  Charleston,  S.C. 

12- 14— Alabama  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Gulf  State 

Park,  Gulf  Shores. 

12-14— Economics  Conference  for  Journalists,  Co-sponsored  by  Foundation 
for  American  Communications,  Capital  Cities  Communications  and  the 
Detroit  News,  Hyatt  Hotel,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

12-14— Idaho  Newspaper  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Shore  Lodge, 
McCall. 

12-14 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Grove  Park 
Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

15-18— Practical  Computer  Applications  for  Managing  the  Printing 
Plant,  Conference  Present^  by  National  Association  of  Printers  and 
Lithographers  and  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  RIT  Campus, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

18-20— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Hilton 
Hotel,  Fayetteville. 

18- 21— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 

Sunriver  Lodge,  tend. 

19- 20— Michigan  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Grand  Hotel, 

Mackinac  Island,  Mich. 

25-27— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  Summer 
Conference,  Hidden  Valley  Resort,  Somerset. 

28- 31— International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 

Summer  Meeting,  Hyatt  Regency,  Milwaukee. 

31-8/3 — Canadian  Community  Newspaper  Association,  Loews  Quebec  City, 
Quebec,  Canada. 


AUGUST 

9-10— West  Texas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Kiva 
Inn,  Abilene. 

22-24— West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Sheraton 
Lakeview,  Morgantown. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

JULY 

10- 12— ASNE  Symposium,  Press  Law  Issues,  College  of  William  and  Mary, 

Williamsburg,  Va. 

12-14— Inland  Foundation,  Seminar,  Modem  Newspaper  Design,  University 
Cricket  Inn,  Minneapolis. 

14-17— American  Press  Institute,  Regional  Workshop  for  Reporters, 
Midway  Motor  Lodge  (West),  Indianapolis. 

14-17— SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar,  What  Is  Good  Promotion?  The 
Herald/Sun,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

14-19— American  Press  Institute,  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers 
Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

24-28— ICMA  Promotion  Seminar,  Capitol  Plaza,  Holiday  Inn,  Sacramento, 
CalH. 

AUGUST 

11- 14— SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar,  Humanizing  the  News,  Birmingham 

(Ala.)  News. 

18-20— SNPA  Workshop  for  Smaller  Newspapers,  Kiawah  Island  Inn, 
Charleston,  S.C. 
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By  Doug  Borgstodt 


The  aftermath  of  the 
Supreme  Court’s  Lowe  ruling 


By  James  E.  Roper 

The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
has  hailed  as  “a  major  First  Amendment  victory”  the 
Supreme  Court’s  ruling  that  the  government  cannot  reg¬ 
ulate  Christopher  Lowe’s  financial  newsletters,  which  the 
court  held  to  be  “bona  fide”  publications. 

The  court  ruled  (E&P,  June  15)  that  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  could  not  suppress  the  newsletters 
even  though  Lowe  had  been  convicted  of  misappropriat¬ 
ing  funds  of  a  client  to  whom  he  had  been  a  personal 
adviser.  The  SEC  requires  registration  of  advisers  who 
give  person-to-person  financial  advice  for  pay,  but  the  law 
exempts  ‘bona  fide’  publications  from  SEC  regulation  un¬ 
less  fraud  or  other  market  manipulation  is  involved,  and 
there  was  no  such  charge  in  the  Lbwe  case. 

“Although  the  high  court  decided  the  case  on  technical 
grounds,  it  is  a  major  First  Amendment  victory  for  the 
public  and  the  media,”  said  Peter  Prichard,  associate 
editorial  director  of  USA  Today  and  chairman  of  the  SPJ; 
SDX  Freedom  of  Information  Committee. 

The  decision  means  that  while  the  SEC  can  continue  to 
prosecute  any  adviser  who  gives  fraudulent  advice — as  it 
should — the  commission  will  not  be  able  to  keep  any  pub¬ 
lication  from  publishing. 

“The  decision  also  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  other 
federal  agencies  that  might  be  tempted  to  try  to  impose 
prior  restraint  on  publications.” 

The  case  required  the  court  to  determine  whether  the 
newsletters  should  be  classified  as  “bona  fide”  publica¬ 
tions  excluded  from  routine  regulation  under  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940. 

“The  exclusion  itself  uses  extremely  broad  language 
that  encompasses  any  newspaper,  business  publication,  or 
financial  publication  provided  two  conditions  are  met,” 
said  the  high  court  opinion  written  by  Justice  John  Paul 
Stevens.  “The  publication  must  be  ‘bona  fide,’  and  it  must 
be  ‘of  regular  and  general  circulation.’ 

‘‘Neither  of  these  conditions  is  defined,  but  the  two 
qualifications  precisely  differentiate  ‘hit-and-run  tipsters’ 
and  ‘touts’  from  genuine  publishers.  Presumably  a  ‘bona 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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,  This  is  one  reader’s  thought  on  what  juvenile  criniinds  should  be 
'  *  \ 
left  to  do  in  jciil.  Not  every  reader  would  agree  with  her.  But  it  is  ^ 

the  conclusion  she  Ccime  to  after  she  read  The  Houston  Clironicle’s 

series  on  juvenile  crime.  ■  Her  strong  opinion  stemmed  from  the 

discovery  of  new  infonnation.  How  easily  innocent  kids  can  turn 

into  hardened  crimincils.  How  a  14-year-old  could  actUciUy  be  proud 

of  murdering  liis  pcirents.  ■  It’s  the  kind  of  in-depth  and  complete 

inf()rmation  that  all  of  us  in  the  newspaper  industry  strive  to  put 

oiit  every  day.  ■  In  Houston,  a  Clironide  team  set  out  to  inunerse 

themselves  in  waters  they  perceived  as  unckirted:  the  subject  of 

kids  gone  bad.  Reporters  Stephanie  McGrath,  John  Makeig,  Mark 

Toohey,  and  Frank  Kliniko;  city  editor  Don  Mason;  and  photographer 

Betty  Ticliich  produced  a  volume  of  work  hailed  by  juvenile  justice 

and  agency  officials  as  “the  total  picture.”  ■  Complete  enough,  we 

hope,  to  impart  some  possible  solutions.  To  warn  readers  that  for 

a  child  who  “just  shoplifted  once,”  it  may  be  only  the  beginning.  And 

finally,  to  propose  an  examination  of  our  existing  laws.  ■  For  while 

it  is  a  newspaper’s  job  to  make  note  of  social  ills,  it  is  a  newspaper’s 

reward  to  have  a  hand  in  curing  them.  ■  We’re  Houston’s  leading 

information  source.  Houston  Chronicle. 


About  Awards 


Champioii'Tuck  Awards.  The  winners  of  the  Champion- 
Tuck  Awards  for  outstanding  reporting  on  business  and 
economics  issues  were  announced  by  Dartmouth  College. 
The  awards  are  administered  by  Dartmouth’s  Amos  Tuck 
School  of  Business  Administration  and  sponsored  by 
Champion  International  Corp.  First  prize  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  includes  a  $5,000  stipend. 

The  newspaper  winners:  Paul  Blustein,  Walt  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  over  250,000  circulation  category;  Beth  McLeod, 
Lawrence  Spohn,  Stan  Swofford  and  Greta  Tilley, 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  &  Record,  100,000-200,000  cate¬ 
gory;  John  Galla^er,  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard, 
50,000-100,000  category;  Bruce  Murphy  and  John  Pawa- 
sarat.  Isthmus,  Madison,  Wis.,  10,000-50,000  category; 
and  Tom  Blumenshine,  Lori  Evans,  Mark  Kelley,  Chuck 
Kleeschulte,  Kirk  McAllister,  Debbie  Reinwand  and  Carl 
Sampson,  Juneau  (Alaska)  Empire,  under  10,000 
category. 

Purchaser  honored.  Ramsey  Altman,  purchasing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  Newspapers,  received  the  Thomas  A. 
Corcoran  Award  for  his  “valuable  contributions,  distin¬ 
guished  service  and  professional  excellence”  in  the  news¬ 
paper  purchasing  profession.  The  Corcoran  Award  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  honor  of  its  first  president. 

Conservation  award  winner.  David  Everett  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  won  the  1 985  Ben  East  prize  for  excellence 
in  conservation  journalism.  He  was  chosen  for  his  four- 
part  series  on  the  problem  of  ground  water  contamination 
in  Michigan.  The  prize  is  sponsored  by  the  Michigan  Un¬ 
ited  Conservation  Clubs  and  carries  a  $1,000  stipend. 

Ethiopia  coverage  recognized.  The  Jessie  Meriton  White 
Awards  for  international  reporting,  presented  by  Friends 
World  College,  were  won  by  Josh  Friedman,  Dennis  Bell, 
Ozier  Mohammed  of  Newsday  and  Mohamad  Amin,  a 
Nairobi  tv  reporter,  for  their  reporting  on  the  famine  of 
Ethiopia.  Friedman,  Bell  and  Mohammed  also  won  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  for  their  Ethiopia  coverage  and  Amin  has  also 
won  the  George  M.  Polk  for  international  tv  reporting  for 
his  work  in  Ethiopia. 

Diplomatic  reporting  honored.  The  Edwin  M.  Hood 
Awards  presented  by  the  National  Press  Club  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  reporting  on  American  foreign  policy  were  won  by 
Washington  Post  reporter  John  Goshko  and  NBC  reporter 
Marvin  Kalb  and  producer  William  Turque.  Goshko  won 
for  his  analysis  of  U.S.  policy  in  Lebanon  in  1984.  Kalb  and 
Turque  won  for  their  hour-long  documentary,  “The  Real 
Star  Wars  —  Defense  in  Space.” 

Silver  Medal  for  Scripps.  Charles  E.  Scripps,  chairman 
of  Scripps  Howard,  received  the  Advertising  Silver  Medal 
Award  presented  by  the  Advertising  Club  of  Cincinnati  to 
an  outstanding  member  of  the  advertising  community. 

Photojournalism  scholarships.  Four  photojournalism 
students  at  San  Francisco  State  University  will  share  $7,500 
awarded  by  the  Greg  Robinson  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund.  The  fund  was  established  by  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  to  honor  Greg  Robinson,  a  27-year-old  pho¬ 
tographer  who  was  shot  to  death  in  November  1978  while 
covering  the  People’s  Temple  cult  of  the  Rev.  Jim  Jones  in 
Guyana.  The  fund,  which  now  totals  nearly  $90,000,  came 
from  money  donated  by  the  Examiner  for  the  resale  of 


Robinson’s  last  photographs  and  donations  by  friends  of 
Robinson. 

The  student  winners  are  Shawn  Henry,  $3,000;  James 
Loftus,  $1,500;  Howard  Ford,  $1,500;  and  John  Howes, 
$1,500. 

Hoge  honored.  James  Hoge,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  received  an' honorary  doctorate  degree  from 
Columbia  College,  Chicago.  Hoge  is  a  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Honorary  degree  for  Park.  Roy  H.  Park,  chairman  of 
Park  Communications,  was  awarded  an  honorary  Docto¬ 
rate  of  Laws  by  Wake  Forrest  Univesity.  The  award  is  the 
second  for  Park,  who  also  recently  received  an  honorary 
Doctorate  of  Laws  from  Ithaca  College. 

First  Amendment  champion.  The  Houston  chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  pre¬ 
sented  its  first  annual  “Texas  Friend  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment”  award  to  attorney  David  Crump  for  his  efforts, 
without  remuneration,  on  behalf  of  journalists  seeking  to 
exercise  their  Constitutional  rights. 

Sun-Times  honors  its  own.  The  Chicago  Sun-Times  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Awards  for  career  achievements  and  outstanding 
contibutions  to  the  newspaper  were  announced  by  pub¬ 
lisher  Robert  E.  Page.  The  winners,  who  receive  a  bronze 
plaque  and  a  cash  prize,  are  Paul  Jirousek,  advertising  art 
department;  James  Leppert,  accounting;  Nikias  Paloum- 
pis,  classified  sales;  John  P.  Schlitter,  technical  services; 
Annette  Smith,  employee  relations;  and  Jerome  Watson, 
editorial  department. 

A  posthumous  award  was  given  to  the  family  of  Edward 
Dahlin  to  commemorate  his  almost  30  years  of  service  in 
the  circulation  department. 

NPPA  grants.  Two  research  grants,  given  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Press  Photographers  Association,  were  awarded  to  two 
educators  and  one  student. 

Randy  Olson  and  Melissa  Farlow,  instructors  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  have  been 
awarded  $1,800  to  work  on  preserving,  cataloguing  and 
making  accessible  20,000  photographs  from  the  Pictures  of 
the  Year  competition. 

Curtis  Willis,  masters  candidate  in  journalism  at  Ball 
State  University,  was  awarded  $200  to  analyze  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  news  photographs  in  Indiana  newspapers. 

Dow  Jones  scholarships.  Four  high  school  students,  rep¬ 
resenting  teachers  named  National  High  School  Journal¬ 
ism  Teacher  of  the  Year  and  Distinguished  School  News¬ 
paper  Advisers  last  year,  will  receive  a  total  of  $2,500  in 
scholarships  from  the  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund. 

The  four  students  are  Matt  Dean,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Central  High  School,  representing  Rod  Vahl,  $1,000; 
Michelle  Fanzo,  Bergenfield  (N.J.)  High  School,  repre¬ 
senting  John  Tagliareni,  $500;  Laura  Matthew,  Westlake 
High  School,  Austin,  Texas,  representing  John  Cutsinger, 
$500;  and  Michelle  Robinson,  Arroyo  High  School,  San 
Lorenzo,  Calif.,  representing  Richard  Lloyd,  $500. 

Silurian  Awards.  The  Society  of  Silurians,  a  New  York 
City  organization  of  veteran  news  people,  announced  the 
winners  of  its  1985  awards  for  excellence  in  journalism. 

The  newspaper  winners  are:  New  York  Daily  News  for 
team  efforts  in  spot  news  and  investigative  reporting;  Paul 
Vitello,  Newday,  for  feature  news;  New  York  Times, 
editorial  writing;  Jon  Simon,  United  Press  International, 
spot  news/photo;  and  Chris  Gierlich,  New  York  City  Tri¬ 
bune,  for  feature  photo. 
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Flexography  cuts  printed  waste? 

You’ve  got  thirty  seconds  to  tell  me  how! 


Very  simply: 
more  uniform  inking. 

The  Koppers  KOP-FLEX  flexo¬ 
graphic  newspaper  printing  sys¬ 
tems  eliminate  the  make-ready 
problems  associated  with  letter- 
press  and  offset  newspaper 
printing  systems.  Therefore, 
flexography  significantly  reduces 
the  amount  of  printed  waste 
generated  during  make-ready. 

In  fact,  a  saleable  copy  is 
obtained  virtually  on  the  first 


revolution.  How  do  we  accom¬ 
plish  it?  By  using  keyless  inking 
and  water  borne  ink. 

Keyless  inking  means  that  the 
critical  settings  of  ink  keys  are 
eliminated.  Koppers  uses  an 
engraved  anilox  roller  with  a 
reverse  angle  doctor  blade 
system  to  assure  uniform  inking 
at  all  speeds  with  minimum 
attention.  By  using  water  borne 
inks  we  eliminate  a  major  cause 
of  make-ready  waste  ...  the 
need  to  maintain  a  precise  ink 
and  water  balance.  Reduced 


paper  waste  is  only  one  of  the 
economic  advantages  to  the 
Koppers  flexographic  system. 

To  get  the  complete  story  call  or 
write  Vince  Lapinski  at  Koppers 
today. 

Koppers  Company,  Inc. 

Web  Press  Department 
Glen  Arm,  Maryland  21057 
301/592-5400 


KOPPERS 
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Products 
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the  fourth  estate 

RoiMft  U.  Brown,  ProsMont  Jamoa  Wright  Brown 

Fardlrtand  C.  Taubnar,  Publiahar  Publiahar,  Chairman  of  tha  Board,  1912-1959 

The  modem  job  shop 

Remember  when  a  well-operated  job  shop  made  the  difference 
between  financial  failure  and  success  for  many  small  newspapers, 
and  most  of  the  large  newspapers  felt  it  either  wasn’t  worthwhile  or  it 
was  below  their  dignity  to  be  involved  in  such  money-grubbing 
details. 

Now,  as  production  executives  reported  to  the  ANPA  Operations 
Management  Conference  in  New  Orleans,  commercial  printing  has 
hit  the  big  time  and  even  the  larger  publishers  have  found  it  financial¬ 
ly  attractive.  It  is  due  not  only  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
demand  for  quality  commercial  printing  but  also  the  ability  of  news¬ 
papers  to  provide  it  through  their  new  technologies. 

Our  story  calls  it  “an  untapped  gravy  train,”  because  one  speaker 
noted  the  revenue  is  virtually  all  gravy.  It  utilizes  production  facili¬ 
ties  that  would  otherwise  remain  idle  and  makes  the  modem  news¬ 
paper  plant  more  efficient. 

The  report  that  Gannett  Offset,  the  group’s  three-year-old  subsidi¬ 
ary,  projects  $25  million  in  sales  this  year,  a  1,200%  increase  since 
1982  should  make  all  newspaper  publishing  executives  take  another 
look  at  the  modem  counterpart  of  the  ink-smeared  job  shop  at  which 
they  used  to  turn  up  their  noses. 

Cops  posing  as  reporters 

A  well-known  police  chief  of  a  major  city  who  is  highly  respected  by 
newspaper  people  because  of  his  openness  with  the  press  has  said  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  permit  his  police  officers  to  pose  as  reporters. 
He  doesn’t  even  require  his  officers  in  Minneapolis  to  tell  him  about 
the  ruse,  and  he  said  that  while  he  was  with  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  it  was  done  frequently. 

We  cannot  accept  the  idea. 

Police  Chief  Anthony  Bouza  showed  a  basic  understanding  about 
the  press’s  role  in  society  when  he  asserted  he  will  not  lie  to  the  press 
“even  if  it  serves  legitimate  law  enforcement  purposes  because  that 
is  lying  to  the  public.” 

Then  he  blew  it  all  by  admitting  that  a  police  officer  posing  as  a 
reporter  may  “serve  to  undermine  the  respect  of  the  Fourth  Estate 
among  the  public”  and  saying,  “So  what?” 

Don’t  ersatz  reporters  who  give  the  public  a  bad  image  of  the  press 
also  constitute  lying  to  the  public? 

Press  club  merger 

The  merger  of  the  National  Press  Club  and  the  Washington  Press 
Club,  formerly  called  the  Women’s  National  Press  Club,  has  been 
long  overdue.  It  marks  the  end  of  a  long  rivalry  between  the  clubs 
and  formally  terminates  any  sign  of  discrimination  that  may  have 
lingered  on  at  NPC  even  though  it  has  accepted  women  members 
since  1971. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  journalistic  fraternity,  changed  its  position  as 
a  male  bastion  and  has  included  women  members  for  many  years. 
Now  known  as  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  the  organization  has  become  a  better  one  because  of  the  change. 

So  will  the  National  Press  Club. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


guilty  of  exclusionary  hiring 


Says  newspapers  are 

This  spring  and  winter,  Editor  & 
Publisher  printed  several  letters 
which  charged  editors  with  arrogance 
and  insensitivity  in  their  hiring  poli¬ 
cies. 

These  charges  seem  to  arise  from 
newspapers  appearing  exclusionary 
in  their  newsroom  hiring. 

Editors  who  have  interviewed  me 
for  reporter’s  jobs  have  usually  asked 
whether  I  had  a  reliable  (late-model) 
car,  a  35mm  camera  and  a  flash.  Final¬ 
ly,  they  would  ask,  “Could  you  live 
on  $150  per  week,”  or  similar  sum, 
which  would  be  the  lowest  wage  for  a 
college  graduate  in  the  area. 

Implicit  in  these  questions  is  an  in¬ 
tention  to  exclude  anyone  who  bor¬ 
rowed  to  attend  college  or  who  is  too 
poor  to  have  a  car  and  camera  equip¬ 
ment  worth  at  least  $4,000. 

Obviously,  this  exclusionary  hiring 
policy,  meant  to  contain  costs  and 
maximize  profits,  prevents  employ¬ 
ment  of  many  blacks,  Chicanos  and 
poor  whites. 

Lowell  Thomas,  Edward  Murrow 
and  John  Reed  worked  to  pay  their 
college  costs  when  those  bills  were 
much  lower  and  college  jobs  paid 
much  more. 

Would  Thomas,  Murrow,  and 
Reed,  as  new  college  graduates,  be 
denied  jobs  in  today’s  newsrooms  be- 

Seek  a  critique? 

Once  again,  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Editorial  Writers  is  seeking 
your  help  in  making  your  readers 
aware  of  an  opportunity  to  receive 
professional  critiques  of  the  editorial 
pages. 

The  NCEW  Outreach  committee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  seeks  to  raise 
editorial  page  standards  by  providing 
constructive  criticisms  for  editors  not 
able  to  attend  the  critique  sessions  at 
the  annual  NCEW  convention. 

Committee  members  will  examine 
writing,  graphics  and  content.  They 
will  provide  detailed  observations 
about  the  general  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  page. 

For  more  information,  your  readers 
can  be  encouraged  to  contact  me  at 
the  address  and  phone  numbers  listed 
below. 

Dennis  R.  Ryerson 
Editorial  director 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
1801  Superior  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  44114 
(216)  344-4252 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  22,  1985 


cause  they  lacked  family  wealth? 

John  Reed  also  held  controversial 
(socialist)  views.  Would  that  exclude 
him  from  today’s  newsroom? 

One  New  Hampshire  editor  refused 
to  hire  me  because  of  my  political 
activity.  I  once  worked  as  a  paid  aide 
to  a  Massachusetts  Republican  state 
representative  and  as  a  volunteer  for 
an  Ohio  Democratic  congressional 
candidate. 

Would  the  policy  of  not  hiring  a 
politically  active  and  politically  well- 
informed  person  prevent  a  Walter 
Lippmann  from  following  service  in 
the  White  House  with  a  job  at  the  New 
York  WorlcH 

1  think  today’s  editors  are  not  so 
much  arrogant  as  timid.  The  market¬ 
ing  men  who  oversee  a  chain  news¬ 
paper  view  it  as  simply  an  inventory 
of  spaces  for  advertising.  Timid  edi¬ 
tors  expect  to  hold  costs  down  by 
asking  reporters  to  subsidize  the  pa¬ 
per  from  their  outside  income  (in- 


Recent  runners’  deaths  have 
slowed  down  many.  —  Passaic  (N.J.) 
Herald-News. 

3|C  *  « 

Gaither,  who  lives  in  Palm  Springs, 
will  beat  the  store  each  day  through 
Saturday.  —  Palm  Springs  Desert 
Sun. 


terest  and  dividends,  of  course).  To¬ 
day’s  editors  are  so  terrifled  of  the 
marketing  men  that  they  even  give 
guarantees  that  the  private  views  of  a 
reporter  will  not  offend  an  advertiser. 

Well,  ad  linage  is  up,  revenues  are 
up,  and  newspapers  are  prospering. 
Does  declining  readership  bother 
anybody? 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  William  R.  Hearst, 
and  Edward  Scripps  learned  that 
good  writing  by  politically  informed 
and  socially  conscious  journalists 
sells  papers,  increases  readership, 
and  eventually  attracts  more  adver¬ 
tising. 

Are  today’s  timid  editors  squander¬ 
ing  the  capital  left  to  them  by  Hearst, 
Pulitzer,  and  Scripps?  Are  today’s 
timid  editors  permitting  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  to  be  plundered  as  the 
railroads  were?  Could  be. 

Peter  Whelpton 
Woodstock,  Vt. 


A  49-year-old  Lombard  woman  re¬ 
ported  that  a  man  indecently  exposed 
himself  to  her  while  she  was  jogging 
with  her  daughter.  The  man  was 
naked  and  was  gone  before  police  ar¬ 
rived.  He  was  described  as  in  his  30s, 
5’7”,  180  lbs,  with  dark  bushy  hair 
and  skin.  —  Villa  Park  Review,  Lom¬ 
bard,  Ill. 
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FROM  WEST  POINT, 

Nebraska  .... 

"What  is  happening  is  a  story  repeated 
across  much  of  rural  America  The  face 
of  toum  arui  the  shape  of  countryside 
are  changing  dramatically,  spurred  in 
part  by  recession  in  agriculture,  in  part 
by  policies  that  have  pushed  farmers  to¬ 
ward  bigness  and  pushed  others  out 

"Signs  of  wrenching  change  are  every¬ 
where.  Some  call  it  rural  abandonment 
Some  call  it  depopulation.  Some  call  it 
inevitable.  ” 

— ^Ward  Sinclair  of  The  Washington  Post 


OUTSTANDING  in  the 

LOS  ANGELES  TlMES-WASHtNGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 

1 150  15th  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  20071 
(202)  334-6173 


Short  takes 


So  you  think 
you  know 
Newlfork  City ! 


Can  you  identify^ 
this  N.Y.  market? 


tiiM«  Miviabl#  illrlliiiit«s: 


•  New  York  City's  highest  median  E8I  income  ... 
$32,892 

•  The  youngest  median  age  ...  31.7  years  old 

•  The  ONLY  county  In  N.Y.C.  that  Is  growing,  with  a 
growth  rate  of  4-6% 

•  Over  1000  acres  of  prime  undeveloped  land 

•  Leads  all  New  York  State  in  building  starts 

•  Has  no  local  T.V.  stations 

•  Three-quarters  of  the  adults  are  homeowners 

•  Almost  a  two  billion  dollar  market 

•  50%  of  the  female  market  is  employed  outside  the 
home 


•  Has  only  one  local  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  ... 
reaching  9  out  of  10  adults  ...  one  of  the  highest 
readership  penetration  percentages  in  America. 

In  case  you  haven’t  already  guessed  ...  the  market  is 
Staten  Island  (Richmond  County)  and  the  newspaper  is 
the  . . . 

^atui  Salanii  Aduance 

Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers.  For 
more  on  this  gem  of  a  market  call  the  Advance’s 
marketing  dept,  at  (718)  981-1234. 
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An  untapped  gravy  train  for  newspapers 

Commercial  printing  offers  newspapers  great  rewards  — 
but  beware  of  the  pitfalls 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Commercial  printing  offers  news¬ 
papers  tremendous  revenue  potential 
—  but  there  is  a  lot  more  to  it  than 
simply  turning  on  the  presses  during 
downtime,  several  production  execu¬ 
tives  warned  at  the  recent  ANPA  Op¬ 
erations  Management  Conference  in 
New  Orleans. 

Consider  Gannett  Co.’s  experi¬ 
ence.  Though  the  chain  is  widely 
admired  for  its  marketing  acumen  and 
printing  expertise,  its  first  foray  into 
commercial  printing  was  a  disaster. 


‘We  projected  that 
$25,000  would  be  a  good 
bid  on  our  first  job.  We 
iost  $15,000,”  recaiied 
Jonathan  Markey, 
president  of  Gannett 
Offset.. . 


“We  projected  that  $25,000  would 
be  a  good  bid  on  our  first  job.  We  lost 
$15,000,”  recalled  Jonathan  Markey, 
president  of  Gannett  Offset,  the 
chain’s  three-year-old  commercial 
printing  subsidiary. 

But  Gannett  also  illustrates  the 
potential  rewards. 

This  year,  Markey  said,  Gannett 
Offset  projects  $25,000,000  in  sales  — 
up  1,200%  since  1982. 

And  the  revenue  is  virtually  all 
gravy,  he  added. 

“I  can  tell  you  in  all  honesty  that  we 
haven’t  invested  an  awful  lot  of 
money,”  Markey  told  a  seminar  on 
commercial  printing. 

Every  newspaper  executive  told 
the  same  story:  While  the  risks  of 
commercial  are  substantial,  the 
payoff  is  also  substantial. 

The  Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk, 


for  example,  has  increased  its  com¬ 
mercial  printing  sales  729%  since 
1978,  production  director  Joe  M. 
Blackwell  said.  This  year’s  first  quar¬ 
ter  is  already  running  28.6%  ahead  of 
the  final  quarter  of  1984,  he  added. 

And  the  Victoria  (Tex.)  Advocate 
has  gone  from  printing  a  single  eight- 
page  insert  in  1973  to  become  one  of 
the  largest  specialty  printers  in  the 
country,  printing  21  weeklies  and  24 
other  regular  commercial  accounts. 

Despite  these  success  stories, 
however,  the  overwhelming  number 
of  newspapers  still  have  hardly  begun 
to  exploit  the  commercial  printing 
potential. 

“We  largely  continue  to  ignore  our 
largest  capital  resource,  and  what  is 
potentially  one  of  the  prime  sources  of 
new  revenue:  our  manufacturing 
plant.  The  largest  single  investment 
most  of  us  have  is  in  the  pressroom 
and  yet,  to  a  large  extent,  we  let  this 
resource  sit  idle,”  Markey  said. 

While  virtually  all  newspapers  de¬ 
liver  free-standing  inserts,  few  print 
them.  And  yet  the  market  is  huge:  An 
estimated  45  to  50  billion  pieces  are 
printed  annually  and  the  market  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  at  about  5%  to  8%  a 
year. 

The  insert  market  is  also  wide-open 
in  terms  of  players,  Markey  said. 
More  than  500  companies  print  them 
—  none  dominates. 

“Since  we  already  provide  the 
vehicle  for  delivering  the  product,  we 
should  consider  printing  it  as  well,” 
Gannett ’s  Markey  said. 

There  are  other  benefits  as  well,  the 
executives  noted. 

Most  obviously,  commercial  print¬ 
ing  puts  idle  capacity  to  work,  making 
•both  manpower  and  other  fixed  costs 
more  productive. 

In  addition,  commercial  printing 
makes  a  newspaper  more  competitive 
as  a  seller  —  and  a  buyer,  Victoria 
Advocate  president  and  publisher 
John  M.  Roberts  said. 

“It  adds  a  dimension  to  your  adver¬ 


tising  department.  You  strengthen 
your  position  with  the  advertiser  by 
being  able  to  offer,  for  example,  pre¬ 
print  work  for  a  multi-store  chain  in 
your  market,”  Roberts  said. 

“It  could  also  impact  what  you  pay 
for  newsprint,”  he  added.  “As  your 
commercial  business  grows  and  you 
consume  more  newsprint,  you  could 
reach  a  level  that  might  qualify  for 
discounts  from  your  newsprint  sup¬ 
plier.” 

But  all  of  this  is  not  without  peril, 
the  executives  warned. 

For  one  thing,  commercial  printing 
is  a  very  different  animal  than  news¬ 
paper  publishing. 


This  year,  Markey  said, 
Gannett  Offset  projects 
$25,000,000  in  saies  —  up 
1,200%  since  1982. 

And  the  revenue  is 
virtuaiiy  aii  gravy,  he 
added. 


For  example,  the  customers,  Gan- 
nett’s  Markey  said,  are  competitive, 
smart  shoppers  and  knowledgeable 
about  printing  —  but  quirky. 

“If  you  get  into  the  market  for  free¬ 
standing  inserts  —  and  commercial 
printing  in  general  —  you’ll  find  they 
do  not  follow  the  trend  towards  stan¬ 
dards  that  we  have  in  our  business,” 
he  said. 

A  proof,  for  instance,  can  mean 
“anything  under  the  sun  from  a  Xerox 
(photocopy)  to  a  press  proof.” 

Printing  standards,  too,  tend  to  be 
subjective,  unlike  the  precise  produc¬ 
tion  guidelines  that  Gannett  and  an 
increasing  number  of  newspapers  are 
adopting. 

The  commercial  printing  market 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Surprise!  Surprise! 

Pro-press  police  chief  tells  ombudsmen: 
He  would  permit  cops  to  pose  as  reporters 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Minneapolis’  police  chief  —  cre¬ 
dited  by  journalists  for  opening  up  his 
department  to  the  press  —  told  a 
gathering  of  newspaper  ombudsmen 
(June  17)  that  he  would  permit  his 
police  officers  to  pose  as  reporters. 

In  fact,  maverick  chief  Anthony 
Bouza  told  the  annual  meeting  of 
North  American  Newspaper 
Ombudsmen  in  Minneapolis,  he 
would  not  even  require  the  officers  to 
tell  him  about  the  ruse,  if  posing  as  a 
reporter  served  a  “legitimate  law  en¬ 
forcement  purpose.” 


“Does  that,  somewhat, 
serve  to  undermine  the 
respect  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  among  the  public? 
Yes.  But  my  answer  is.  So 
what?”  Bouza  said. 


“Does  that,  somewhat,  serve  to 
undermine  the  respect  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  among  the  public?  Yes.  But  my 


answer  is.  So  what?”  Bouza  said. 

Bouza  said  he  did  not  know  if  Min¬ 
neapolis  police  had  used  the  press 
pose. 

However,  he  said  when  he  served 
on  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart¬ 
ment’s  so-called  “Red  Squad”  from 
the  late  ’50s  to  the  mid-1960s,  “We 
would  do  it  a  lot,  a  lot.  And  we  would 
even  issue  ersatz  press  credentials.” 

Bouza  said  the  reporter  disguise 
helped  in  gathering  intelligence  about 
a  number  of  suspected  subversive 
groups.  He  said  he  had  no  problem 
with  the  investigative  method  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  specifically  prohi¬ 
bited  by  law. 

Bouza’ s  blunt  endorsement  of  pos¬ 
ing  cops  as  reporters  took  some 
ombudsmen  by  surprise  —  particu¬ 
larly  since  the  chief  has  won  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  pro-press  figure  in  an  occu¬ 
pation  often  suspicious  of  journalists. 

Since  his  appointment  in  1980, 
Bouza  has  opened  up  a  department 
that  once  resisted  press  inquiries. 

The  chief,  who  scorns  public  in¬ 
formation  officers  as  “skilled  liars,” 
has  instructed  police  officers  to 
cooperate  with  reporters. 

“Why  should  it  be  remarkable  that 
if  a  reporter  has  a  question,  he  can  go 
anywhere  in  the  Minneapolis  Police 


Department  and  be  able  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion?”  Bouza  said. 

“Why  is  that  remarkable?  It  should 
be  pedestrian,”  he  added.  “Report¬ 
ers  ..  .  thank  me  for  something  that 
is  their  right.” 


Bouza  also  said  that, 
despite  his  approval  of 
cops  posing  as  reporters, 
that  he  would  never  He  to 
Journalists. 


Bouza  also  said  that,  despite  his 
approval  of  cops  posing  as  reporters, 
that  he  would  never  lie  to  journalists. 

“I  will  not,  even  if  it  serves  legiti¬ 
mate  law  enforcement  purposes,  lie  to 
the  press,  because  that  is  lying  to  the 
public,”  he  said. 

However,  Bouza  said  police  should 
be  able  to  dissemble  in  their  official 
work. 

“1  think  we  live  by  simple-minded 
nonsense  that  police  cannot  lie  on  the 
street,”  Bouza  said.  “We  (in  the  de¬ 
partment)  expect  police  to  lie  in  some 
circumstances  on  the  streets  and  to 
tell  the  truth  in  the  court  at  all  times.” 


Newspaper  ombudsmen  have  divided  ioyalties 


Where  do  the  loyalties  of  newspa¬ 
per  ombudsmen  lie  —  with  their  bos¬ 
ses  or  their  readers? 

That  question  —  and  a  host  of  con¬ 
tradictory  answers  —  emerged  at  the 
annual  meeting  (June  17)  of  the  Orga¬ 
nization  of  News  Ombudsmen  as  a 
University  of  Minnesota  professor 
unveiled  preliminary  findings  of  a  poll 
of  32  ombudsmen,  nearly  every  one  in 
North  America.  The  study  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Silha  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Media  Ethics  and  Law  at  the 
university. 

Throughout  the  poll,  ombudsmen 
—  often  called  “readers’  representa¬ 
tives  or  readers’  advocates”  —  re¬ 
vealed  the  divided  loyalities  that 
come  from  serving  two  masters. 


On  one  question,  for  example,  28 
respondents  said  ombudsmen  should 
be  a  “neutral  mediator”  between  the 
paper  and  its  readers. 

But  the  same  number  agreed  with 
the  statement,  “In  the  final  analysis, 
an  ombudsman’s  loyalty  is  to  the  pa¬ 
per’s  readers.” 

And  just  one  question  later,  15  of 
the  32  ombudsman  said  something 
completely  different  —  agreeing  that 
“in  the  final  analysis  an  ombuds¬ 
man’s  loyalty  is  to  the  newspaper.” 
Another  15  said  they  disagreed  with 
the  statement. 

In  another  apparent  contradiction, 
most  ombudsmen  —  25  —  agreed  that 
they  ought  to  “lower  the  boom  when 
the  newspaper  makes  a  mistake.” 


However,  only  13  said  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  “provide  hard-hitting  critiques 
of  management’s  policies  and  deci¬ 
sions.” 

Those  contradictions  emerged, 
too,  in  a  freewheeling  discussion  and 
debate  with  University  of  Minnesota 
assistant  professor  of  journalism  The¬ 
odore  L.  Glasser,  who  co-authored 
the  study  with  James  E.  Ettema  of 
Northwestern  University. 

Glasser  drew  some  sharp  criticism 
when  he  suggested  the  poll  indicates 
ombudsmen  should  discuss  news¬ 
room  policies  more  openly  with 
readers. 

While  he  said  he  was  not  suggesting 
a  written  code  of  editorial  standards, 
Glasser  suggested  newspapers  should 
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publicly  discuss  such  issues  as  how 
they  allocate  resources  or  whether 
the  beat  system  of  coverage  should  be 
continued. 

“When  these  (assumptions)  are 
challenged,  they  are  challenged  in  the 
editori^  room,  rather  than  in  public,” 
Glasser  said. 

However,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
ombudsman  John  Bull  said  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  that. 

“You  seem  to  be  giving  undue 
editorial  influence  to  the  public  as  to 
what  goes  into  the  paper  or  doesn’t,” 
Bull  told  Glasser. 

“To  me,”  Bull  continued,  “that 
should  be  left  up  to  those  of  us  who 
are  trained  to  be  objective  in  covering 
the  news.” 


Toronto  Star  ombudsman  Rod 
Goodman  agreed. 

“I  defy  you  in  Toronto  to  find  a 
person  (among  the  readership)  who 
can  objectively  discuss  both  sides  of 
the  issue  (in  a  news  story),”  Good¬ 
man  said. 

However,  the  Montreal  Gazette’s 
Clair  Balfour  said  he  was  uncomfort¬ 
able  with  the  ombudsmen’s  reaction 
to  criticism. 

“It  seems  we  are  beginning  to  re¬ 
spond  as  if  we  were  the  editor  or  pub¬ 
lisher,”  Balfour  said.  “We  are  getting 
very  defensive.” 

Glasser,  too,  said  the  ombudsmen 
were  taking  positions  against  their 
••eaders. 

“If  this  was  a  roomful  of  read¬ 
ers  ...  I  suspect  (their  reaction 


would  simply  be,  ‘that’s  obvious,  of 
course  the  press  should  do  this  or  that.’ 
Where  do  your  loyalties  lie?”  Glasser 
said. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  cen¬ 
sus  also  drew  a  portrait  of  the  average 
ombudsman. 

At  an  average  age  of  54,  they  tend  to 
be  older  than  the  the  newsroom  staff 
(37.4  years  old);  editors  (49.2);  or  pub¬ 
lishers  (51.4). 

Most,  too,  have  long  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  an  average  of  21.7  years. 
However,  the  average  ombudsman 
has  been  at  his  job  only  about  three 
years. 

Eleven  of  the  32  ombudsmen  sur¬ 
veyed  make  more  than  $50,000  a  year. 
Another  12  make  between  $40,000 
and  $50,000. 


Ombudsmen  study  finds  E&P  most  read 


Newspaper  ombudsmen  read  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  more  frequently 
than  any  other  journalism  periodical, 
according  to  a  study  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota’s  Silha  Cen¬ 
ter  for  the  Study  of  Media  Ethics  and 
Law. 

Preliminary  findings  of  the  study 


showed  E&P  was  rated  most  read  of 
1 1  listed  periodicals  of  interest  to  jour¬ 
nalists  and  professional  communica¬ 
tors. 

Columbia  Journalism  Review  was 
second  most  frequently  read  and  The 
Quill  third,  according  to  the  study. 

More  complete  results  of  the  study 


will  be  released  later,  said  study  co¬ 
author  Theodore  L.  Glasser  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Glasser  and  James  S.  Ettema  of 
Northwestern  University  based  their 
study  on  a  census  they  conducted  of 
members  of  the  Organization  of  News 
Ombudsmen  during  April  and  May. 


Three  reporters  credited  in  prison  hostage  situation 


Three  newspaper  reporters  helped 
win  the  release  of  a  nurse  held  hostage 
(June  10)  by  a  prisoner  at  the  max¬ 
imum  security  prison  in  McAlester, 
Oklahoma. 

After  about  15  minutes  of  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  the  prisoner,  the  three  were 
able  to  persuade  the  prisoner  to  re¬ 
lease  the  nurse,  whom  he  had  held  in  a 
barricaded  infirmary  for  14  hours. 

Reporters  involved  in  the  incident 
were  Manny  Gamallo,  bureau  chief 
for  the  southeast  Oklahoma  district 
for  the  Daily  Oklahoman;  John 
Brown,  general  manager  of  the 
McAlester  (Okla.)  News  Capital  & 
Democrat;  and  Veronica  DeScham- 
bault,  a  free-lance  writer  working  for 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World. 

The  incident  began  at  4  a.m.  when 
prisoner  Timothy  Owens,  23,  seized 
the  nurse  and  barricaded  himself  in¬ 
side  the  infirmary.  Owens,  serving 
more  than  50  years  for  two  armed  rob¬ 
beries,  demanded  to  talk  to  newspa¬ 
per  reporters  about  his  conviction. 

After  more  than  12  hours,  warden 
John  N.  Brown,  who  has  a  long¬ 
standing  policy  against  permitting  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  media  by  prisoners  who 
hold  hostages,  permitted  the  three  re¬ 
porters  to  enter  the  area  to  talk  to  the 
prisoner. 

“I  still  have  that  policy,”  Brown 
said.  “What  changed  my  mind  (in  this 


situation)  was  I  had  exhausted  all  my 
other  options.” 

“The  warden  asked  us  to  try  to 
negotiate  the  freedom  of  the  nurse  be¬ 
fore  we  talked  to  him,”  Daily  Oklaho¬ 
man  reporter  Gamallo  said.  “That 
wasn’t  successful,  but  he  did  agree 
that  five  minutes  after  we  talked  to 
him  he  would  release  her. 

“He  said,  ‘I’ll  release  her  un¬ 
harmed  and  you’ll  see  one  excep¬ 
tional  .  .  .  one  hell  of  an  ending,”’ 
Gamallo  said. 

During  the  meeting,  the  prisoner, 
who  was  armed  with  a  long  strip  of 
metal  sharpened  into  a  knife,  pro¬ 
claimed  his  innocence  and  criticized 
the  Okalahoma  justice  system, 
Gamallo  said. 

“I’ll  tell  you,  I  was  scared  the  entire 
time  I  was  in  there,”  Gamallo  said. 
“There  was  a  sense  of  pathos  —  and 
danger.” 

A  little  more  than  five  minutes  after 
the  reporters  left,  the  nurse  emerged 
physically  unharmed  from  the  room. 
Owens,  meanwhile,  hung  himself 
with  an  electric  cord,  but  was  cut 
down  by  a  storming  guard.  Though 
unconcious  when  he  was  cut  down,  he 
survived  the  suicide  attempt. 

Warden  Brown  lauded  the  re¬ 
porters  for  their  role  in  the  hostage 
drama. 

“They  cooperated  with  me  beauti¬ 


fully.  They  did  everything  I  asked 
them  to  do,”  he  said. 

Brown  added,  however,  that  he  is 
retaining  the  policy  against  giving  in 
to  inmate  demands  for  press  access 
during  hostage  situations. 

AP  upset  over  being 
excluded  from  pool 

The  Associated  Press  board  of 
directors  issued  a  statement  express¬ 
ing  its  “dismay”  over  not  having  one 
of  the  wire  service’s  reporters  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  recent  Pentagon  test  of 
contingency  pool  coverage  for  com¬ 
bat  operations. 

“The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Associated  Press  expresses  its  dis¬ 
may  over  the  exclusion  of  an  AP  re¬ 
porter  from  the  recent  media  pool  test 
and  requests  that  an  AP  reporter  be 
designated  a  member  of  any  future 
pool,”  the  statement  said. 

“The  AP  is  the  news  organization 
that  serves  more  U.S.  newspapers 
and  broadcasters  than  any  other  by  a 
wide  margin,  many  relying  exclusive¬ 
ly  on  the  AP.  AP  therefore  represents 
an  essential  component  of  any 
meaningful  pool.  We  therefore  ask 
that  AP  news  representation  be 
assured  in  advance  as  part  of  the  plan 
for  the  media  pool.” 
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Press  clubs  merge 

National  Press  Club  and  the  Washington  Press  Club  unite  to  end  a 
rivalry  that  began  65  years  ago  over  the  status  of  women  journalists 


By  James  E.  Roper 

The  National  Press  Club  and  the  Washington  Press  Club 
have  decided  to  merge,  ending  a  rivalry  that  began  65  years 
ago  over  the  status  of  women  journalists. 

In  1920,  at  a  time  when  the  National  Press  Club  refused 
to  accept  women  as  members,  28  female  Journalists  started 
their  own  organization  named  the  Women's  National 
Press  Club.  It  admitted  men  as  members  in  1971  and 
changed  its  name  to  Washington  Press  Club. 

Even  though  the  National  Press  Club  agreed  to  accept 
women  members  the  same  year,  leaders  of  the  Washington 
Press  Club  still  resented  that  the  men's  club  for  so  many 
years  had  kept  women  guests  even  out  of  its  bar,  and 
relegated  women  reporters  to  its  balcony  if  they  were  to 
cover  National  Press  Club  luncheon  speeches. 


The  National  Press  Club,  facing  an 
immediate  cash-flow  problem  and 
economic  uncertainties  in  future  years, 
encouraged  a  merger. 


Through  the  years,  the  women's  organization  attracted 
the  energetic  support  of  the  city's  best  women  writers, 
editors  and  broadcast  personnel,  and  its  annual  "Salute  to 
Congress"  dinner  became  one  of  the  capital's  biggest  so¬ 
cial  affairs  with  tickets  always  scarce.  Eight  U.S.  presi¬ 
dents  from  Roosevelt  to  Reagan  addressed  the  club. 

The  turning  point  came  in  1983  when  the  Washington 
Press  Club  bought  a  condominium  to  serve  as  its  club 
house  —  then  discovered  it  could  not  get  a  liquor  license 
because  of  objections  from  other  condominium  owners. 

This  coincided  with  a  multimillion-dollar  refurbishing 
and  expansion  of  the  National  Press  Club's  quarters  on  the 
13th  and  14th  floors  of  the  National  Press  Building  at  14th 
and  F  Streets  in  midtown  Washington. 

The  National  Press  Club,  facing  an  immediate  cash-flow 
problem  and  economic  uncertainties  in  future  years,  en¬ 
couraged  a  merger. 

A  few  members  of  the  Washington  Press  Club  took  the 
position  that  a  merger  would  be  like  getting  married  for  the 
sake  of  a  mansion.  Others  argued  that  their  club  had 
accomplished  its  goal  of  establishing  women  as  equals  in 
the  news  field,  and  that  a  merger  would  enable  the  women 
to  help  steer  the  National  Press  Club  toward  higher  profes¬ 
sionalism. 

The  Washington  Press  Club  voted  88  to  8  for  the  merger; 
the  National  Press  Club,  593  to  86.  (The  Washington  Press 
Club  claims  about  5(X)  members  and  the  National  Press 
Club  4,2(X),  but  only  active  members  were  allowed  to 
vote.)  The  results  were  announced  in  the  main  lounge  of 
the  National  Press  Club,  and  the  men  and  women  toasted 
the  consolidation  with  champagne. 

The  new  members  of  the  National  Press  Club,  however. 


exacted  a  price  before  they  joined.  The  merger  agreement, 
effective  July  1,  requires  the  NPC  to  stop  issuing  mem¬ 
berships  to  some  non-journalists  on  grounds  they  had 
rendered  “extraordinary  service"  to  the  club.  The  agree¬ 
ment  also  tightens  other  membership  requirements. 

The  NPC  agrees  to  continue  the  “Salute  to  Congress" 
dinners  with  former  Washington  Press  Club  members 
playing  a  dominant  role,  offer  reduced  dues  to  the  new¬ 
comers  for  several  years,  permanently  display  pictures  of 
all  former  WPC  presidents,  and  name  its  archives  the  Cora 
Rigby  Archives  after  the  first  president  of  the  Women's 
National  Press  Club.  Funds  in  the  women's  club's  treas¬ 
ury  will  go  into  a  new  foundation  for  the  benefit  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Washington  Press  Club  members  acknowledge  some 
economic  risk  in  joining  the  National  Press  Club.  Three 
years  ago,  NPC  started  a  massive  rehabilitation  of  its 
building,  planning  to  spend  $45  million  of  borrowed  funds. 
Soon,  massive  overruns  made  clear  that  the  project  would 
cost  $75  million  or  more  —  and  the  club  needed  some  very 
creative  financing. 

The  club  battled  minority  stockholders  and,  after  a  law¬ 
suit,  obtained  100%  ownership  of  the  National  Press 
Building  Corp.,  which  owned  the  building.  The  building, 
but  not  the  land  under  it,  was  sold  to  a  syndicate  of  inves¬ 
tors  who  sought  depreciation  allowances  and  tax  credits 
for  rehabilitating  an  old  building. 

If  all  goes  well  and  the  building  is  rented  to  tenants  so 
successfully  that  it  generates  a  lot  of  cash,  the  corporation 
—  and  the  club  —  gets  back  the  building  in  45  years,  but 
there's  a  lot  of  fine  print  that  could  lead  to  an  early  cash 
squeeze. 

The  building  corporation  has  a  commitment  for  a  30- 
year,  $60-million  loan  secured  by  the  land,  but  the  commit¬ 
ment  expires  in  May  1987,  unless  81%  of  the  building's 
500,000  square  feet  of  office  and  retail  space  is  rented  out 
by  that  time  at  the  high  end  of  the  rate  range.  So  far,  only 
70%  is  leased,  and  downtown  Washington  has  a  surplus  of 
office  space. 


The  results  were  announced  in  the 
main  lounge  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
and  the  men  and  women  toasted  the 
consolidation  with  champagne. 


Many  rent  rates  in  the  building  doubled  during  the  re¬ 
habilitation,  and  many  important  renters  left  —  including 
United  Press  International,  Reuters,  and  McGraw-Hill. 
Knight-Ridder,  however,  is  returning,  and  foreign  news¬ 
men  and  broadcasters  have  taken  some  of  the  vacated 
space. 

William  Hickman,  president  of  the  press  building  cor¬ 
poration,  says  he  is  confident  the  building  can  reach  the 
81%  lease  level  by  the  deadline  and  go  on  to  97%  or  so  that 
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is  needed  for  longtime  stability. 

The  press  club  itself  gets  its  quarters  by  paying  only 
pass-through  expenses  —  the  club  doesn’t  say  how  much 
that  will  be — for  six  years,  then  has  to  pay  $350,000  a  year 
for  ten  years. 

Where  that  money  will  come  from  is  uncertain,  although 
strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  rent  facilities  for  pri¬ 
vate  parties. 

Hickman  told  the  Washington  Press  Club  that  real  estate 
dealing  is  the  art  of  handling  crisis,  not  avoiding  crisis. 

Still,  the  press  building  is  in  one  of  the  best  locations  in 
Washington,  near  subway  stations  and  government  build¬ 
ings,  adjacent  to  the  flagship  hotel  of  Marriott  Corp.,  and 
across  the  street  from  the  historic  Willard  Hotel  which  is 
being  rehabilitated  after  a  decade  of  non-use.  Eighty  shops 
and  restaurants  have  opened  on  lower  floors  of  the  press 
building;  most  of  the  noise  and  confusion  of  rehabilitating 
the  structure  is  over. 


Washin0on  Press  Club  members 
acknowledge  some  economic  risk  In 
Joining  the  National  Press  Club. 


And  the  press  building  has  a  history  of  surviving 
adversity,  often  with  the  help  of  government.  The  press 
club  itself  was  founded  in  1908  and,  after  several  moves  — 
one  into  the  Rhodes  Tavern,  where  British  troops  drank  to 
their  occupation  of  Washington  in  the  War  of  1812  — 
decided  in  the  1920s  to  construct  the  press  building. 

Members  persuaded  Congress  to  grant  a  zoning  excep¬ 
tion  to  allow  the  structure  to  go  to  150  feet,  higher  than  any 
other  private  building  in  the  city  at  that  time,  and  to  allow 
the  non-profit  club  to  go  into  real  estate. 

When  efforts  to  sell  stock  in  the  building  corporation 
lagged,  members  pulled  off  a  successful  promotional 
scheme,  arranging  for  President  Coolidge  to  go  through  a 
ceremonial  laying  of  the  cornerstone  while  the  real  corner¬ 
stone  site  was  under  eight  feet  of  water.  The  building  got 
constructed  but  not  fully  rented  before  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion  struck. 

Press  club  members  on  the  campaign  trail  with  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  argued  that  the  club  —  not  to  mention  the 
nation — needed  a  new  law  to  protect  firms  in  bankruptcy. 
The  result  was  Chapter  1 1  of  the  bankruptcy  act,  and  the 
press  building  was  the  first  to  use  it,  filing  the  moment  the 
statute  went  into  effect. 

The  press  building  revived,  and  survived,  under  the 
explosive  growth  of  the  news  corps  during  the  New  Deal, 
and  got  added  help  when  the  new  Federal  Deposit  Insur¬ 
ance  Corp.  leased  several  floors. 

Two  decades  ago,  when  the  press  club  ran  into  trouble 
with  its  liquor  license,  the  problem  was  resolved  after 
members  made  a  plea  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
appropriations  subcommittee  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Presidents,  too,  have  sympathized  with  the  press  club, 
with  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  next  14  chief  executives 
becoming  members,  and  Warren  Harding  and  Ronald 
Reagan  being  active  members  as  former  journalists.  (But 
the  press  club  blackballed  ex-joumalist  Benito  Mussolini 
because  of  the  way  he  treated  Italian  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors.)  At  a  press  club  party  for  servicemen  during  World 
War  II,  Lauren  Bacall  sat  atop  an  upright  piano  while  Harry 
Truman  played. 

Now  the  piano  is  in  the  club’s  “First  Amendment 
Lounge”  just  off  the  club’s  sparkling  new  bar  —  open  to 
men  and  women  alike  and  named  “The  Reliable  Source.” 


Editorial  workshop 

By  Roy  H.  Copponid 


A  Good  End  No.  610 


“The  writer  did  a  good  job  considering  with  what  she 
had  to  work.”  What  kind  of  gibberish  is  “with  what  she 
had  to  work”?  Why,  it’s  the  kind  turned  out  by  people  who 
think  they  will  not  go  to  heaven  if  they  end  a  sentence  with 
a  preposition  —  in  this  case,  with. 

A  couple  of  English  professors  were  mountain  climbing 
on  vacation,  when  all  at  once  they  saw  an  avalanche 
bearing  down  on  them.  “Heaven  help  us,”  cried  one. 
“We’re  done  for.”  “For  God’s  sake,  Henry,”  returned 
the  other,  “don’t  end  your  last  sentence  with  a  preposi¬ 
tion.” 

The  notion  that  it  is  wrong,  or  undesirable,  to  end  a 
sentence  with  a  preposition  has  been  derided  by  Fowler 
and  many  another  authority  on  language.  The  most  telling 
blow  was  struck  by  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  who,  when 
accused  of  having  ended  a  sentence  with  a  preposition,  is 
said  to  have  replied,  ‘  This  is  the  kind  of  arrant  pedantry  up 
with  which  I  shall  not  put.” 

You  can  show  that  sentences  with  the  preposition  at  the 
end  are  more  forceful  than  those  that  have  been  recast  to 
avoid  it;  you  can  cite  masters  of  English  prose  from  Chau¬ 
cer  to  Churchill  who  employed  end  prepositions  freely  and 
consciously;  and  you  can  prove  that  such  usage  is  estab¬ 
lished  literary  En^ish,  but  the  superstitious  will  still  wince 
at  it. 

The  avoidance  of  the  end  preposition  is  usually  evi¬ 
denced  by  structural  detours  that  start  with  a  preposition 
followed  by  which.  Few  care  about  making  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in,  but  many  among  us  want  to  make  it  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  “The  car  she  was  riding  in,” 
after  being  edited  with  zeal  and  ignorance,  becomes  “the 
car  in  which  she  was  riding.” 

The  use  of  circumlocution  to  find  another  place  than  the 
end  for  the  preposition  not  only  weakens  the  sentence  but 
gives  it  a  stilted  sound.  “What  are  we  coming  to?”; 
“There  was  nothing  to  talk  about”;  “It  was  something  he 
had  always  dreamed  of’;  and  “The  situation  was  too 
much  to  contend  with”  are  perfectly  good  English  in  any 
context.  The  alternatives  are  clumsy:  “To  what  are  we 
coming?”;  “There  was  nothing  about  which  to  talk”;  “It 
was  something  of  which  he  had  always  dreamed”  and 
“The  situation  was  too  much  with  which  to  contend.” 

The  idea  that  the  preposition  at  the  end  should  be 
avoided  came  about  from  applying  rules  of  Latin  grammar 
to  English,  as  was  done  by  scholars,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  when  the  rules  for  English  were  first  formulated. 
In  Latin,  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  place  a  preposition  after 
its  object.  Linguists  long  ago  concluded  that  the  rules  of 
one  language,  however,  make  a  Procrustean  bed  for 
another. 

Sometimes  jesters  cite  the  little  boy’s  complaint,  “What 
did  you  bring  that  book  to  be  read  to  out  of  up  for?”  as  the 
ultimate  in  putting  the  preposition  at  the  end.  Maybe  it  is  a 
shame  to  spoil  their  fun,  but  only  the  final  for  functions  as  a 
preposition  here  (its  object  is  what).  Out  of,  together  with 
to  be  read,  form  a  phrasal  verb,  and  the  up  that  precedes  it 
is  an  adverb. 

Berton  Braley  wrote: 

The  grammar  has  a  rule  absurd 

Which  I  would  call  an  outworn  myth 

A  preposition  is  a  word 

Ydu  mustn’t  end  a  sentence  with 
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PERSPECTIVE  ON  PROMOTION 


The  summer  sales  slump 

Newspapers  tackle  an  age-old  problem  with  innovative  circulation 
sales  and  promotion  campaigns  designed  to  boost  summer  sales 


By  Michael  G.  Kane 

A  Shakespearean  sonnet  written  in 
1609  lamented  that  “summer’s  lease 
hath  all  too  short  a  date.”  As  far  as 
modern  day  newspaper  circulation 
and  promotion  managers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  summertime’s  lease  is 
never  too  short. 

That  time  between  Memorial  Day 
and  Labor  Day  has  always  been  a 
problem  area  for  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  for  many  reasons. 

The  summer  months  are  naturally 
geared  to  more  outside  activities, 
mobility  and  vacations  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  readers  spend  less  time  with 
the  newspaper. 

Internally,  newspapers  are  also 
faced  with  employee  and  carrier  vaca¬ 
tions,  resulting  in  short-term  fill-ins 
and  subsequent  restrictions  on  new 
promotion  campaigns. 

The  inevitable  result  is  that  which  is 
universally  called  the  “summer 
slump’’  and  is  characterized  by  sag¬ 
ging  sales  and  general  lack  of  depart¬ 
mental  activity. 

So  it  was  not  surprising  that  a  1982 
national  study  on  seasonal  variation 
conducted  by  Media  General,  Inc.  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  confirmed  that  over¬ 
all  circulation  levels  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  were  below  that  of  other 
seasons  for  most  geographic  regions. 

The  question  is,  what  are  news¬ 
papers  doing  to  loosen  the  strangle¬ 
hold  with  which  the  summertime  in¬ 
terrupts  sales  growth  and  drains 
motivation? 

Historically,  newspapers  have  re¬ 
laxed  in  the  summertime  and  stuck 
with  traditional  promotion  tech¬ 
niques. 

Some  of  these  techniques,  like 
“Vacation-Packs”  and  free  mailings 
to  vacation  spots,  are  still  widely  used 
with  some  success. 


(Kane  is  special  projects  manager  of 
the  International  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  in  Reston,  Va.  This  is 
part  of  a  continuing  series  of  monthly 
articles  dealing  with  different  aspects 
of  newspaper  promotion.) 


1ASTES 

GREAT... 


the'Ioiirnairinies 


Summertime  ad  in  Racine,  Wis. 


More  and  more,  however,  news¬ 
papers  are  meeting  the  summertime 
challenge  head-on  by  intensifying 
their  promotion  campaigns  and  im¬ 
plementing  diverse  marketing 
strategies. 

“The  summer  months  are  actually  a 
super  time  to  sell  newspapers,”  said 
Jim  Wardrip,  public  relations  and 
promotion  manager  of  the  Journal- 
Times  in  Racine,  Wis.  “Newspapers 
should  promote  even  more  to  main¬ 
tain  their  numbers.” 

The  Journal-Times’  attempts  to 
“catch”  readers  in  less  traditional 
ways  during  the  summer,  according 
to  Wardrip.  Normally,  the  paper  is 
promoted  more  on  billboards  and  at 
special  events  such  as  county  fairs 
and  road  races. 

This  summer,  the  paper  will  also  be 
promoted  in  movie  theaters,  where 
12-second  leaders  will  be  seen  before 
each  feature  at  four  theaters. 

“If  people  are  outside  of  their 
homes  during  the  summer,  we  want  to 
catch  them,  outside  of  their  homes,” 
Wardrip  said.  “We  want  to  catch  the 


eye  of  a  potential  new  subscriber  but 
also  reinforce  the  regular  customer  as 
well.” 

In  Memphis,  the  Commercial 
Appeal  suffers  a  “large  seasonal 
swing”  between  April  and  August 
and  is  combating  the  problem  with  a 
variety  of  promotion  strategies, 
according  to  Jeff  Hively,  circulation 
director  of  the  paper.  They  include  a 
heavy  radio  media  buy,  non¬ 
subscriber  insert  cards  in  sample 
copies,  incentives  to  customer  ser¬ 
vice  representatives  and  a  promotion¬ 
al  tie-in  with  a  local  cable  company. 

“The  intense  radio  buy  targets  a 
cross  section  of  reader  demographics 
and  promotes  what’s  going  on  in 
tomorrow’s  newspaper,”  Hively 
said.  “The  insert  cards  are  included  in 
sample  papers  distributed  to  non¬ 
subscribers  in  every  zip  code  zone  for 
a  week.  These  cards  promote  home 
delivery  subscription  premiums  and 
non-respondents  are  reached  door-to- 
door  by  customer  service  reps.” 

Hively  also  explained  that  custom¬ 
er  service  reps  go  door  to  door  con¬ 
tacting  those  readers  who  have  drop¬ 
ped  the  paper  to  attempt  to  determine 
“where  mistakes  were  made”  in  ser¬ 
vicing  them. 

“In  many  cases,  those  people  who 
tell  you  that  they  dropped  the  paper 
because  they  had  no  time  to  read  it  are 
actually  covering  up  vacation  plans  or 
problem  areas  in  service,”  Hively 
said. 

Responding  to  large  summer  turn¬ 
over  in  multiple-dwelling  units  in  the 
Memphis  market,  the  Commercial 
Appeal  has  developed  a  promotion  in 
cooperation  with  a  television  cable 
company  which  offers  free  installa¬ 
tion  service  with  a  paid  15-week  home 
delivery  order  of  the  newspaper. 

Hively  said  that  for  every  order  re¬ 
ceived,  the  paper  reimburses  the 
cable  company  50%  or  the  original  $8 
installation  fee. 

“In  addition  to  being  promoted  by 
the  cable  company  and  the  paper,  this 
offer  is  also  used  by  resident  man- 
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agers  to  sell  vacant  units,”  Hively  said. 

Newspaper  markets  in  or  near 
vacation  areas  have  unusual  prob¬ 
lems  associated  with  the  summer 
months. 

The  Enterprise  in  Brockton,  Mass., 
for  example,  is  one  of  the  many  New 
England  newspapers  competing  for 
the  reader’s  time  during  the  summer. 

Brockton’s  proximity  to  Cape  Cod 
(30  minutes  away)  allows  the  paper  to 
extend  its  market  during  the  summer¬ 
time  in  an  effort  to  capture  additional 
sales  in  that  “vacation  mecca,’’ 
according  to  David  F.  Meade,  Jr., 
marketing  and  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  paper. 

“We  try  to  minimize  our  summer 
losses  by  doubling  and  tripling  our 
promotion  efforts  to  reach  our  vaca¬ 
tioning  subscribers  as  well  as  visitors 
to  the  area,”  he  said. 

The  paper  promotes  more  than  50 
additional  newsrack  location  points 
on  Cape  Cod  during  the  summer 
months. 

“We  have  found  that  this  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  boosting  single  copy  sales 
which  in  turn  offsets  home  subscrip¬ 
tion  losses  during  the  summer,” 
Meade  said. 

In  addressing  the  problem  of  vaca¬ 
tion  “stops,”  the  Enterprise  has  had 
success  with  its  policy  of  automatic¬ 
ally  restarting  all  stops  after  Labor 
Day. 

“We  have  minimal  stops  after  pa¬ 
pers  are  restarted  and  if  subscribers 
do  decide  to  drop  their  subscription, 
carrier  accounts  are  credited,” 
Meade  said. 

One  natural  roadblock  in  maintain¬ 
ing  or  increasing  circulation  sales  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  is  vacationing 
district  managers  and  newspaper  car¬ 
riers. 

One  newspaper,  Newsday  on  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  has  implemented  a  sum¬ 
mer  college  internship  program  for 
district  managers,  according  to  Gerry 
Muro,  marketing  director  of  the 
paper. 

“These  interns  are  given  an  exten¬ 
sive  orientation  program  prior  to  re¬ 
placing  vacationing  district  managers 
foracouple  of  weeks,”  Muro  said.  He 
noted  that  interns  learn  various  sales 
and  problem-solving  techniques  and 
become  involved  in  an  incentive  prog¬ 
ram  to  boost  sales. 

Newsday  has  also  enjoyed  much 
success  with  comprehensive  summer 
sales  campaigns  which  are  designed 
to  increase  motivation  and  improve 
productivity  of  its  district  managers 
and  carriers. 

In  1984,  for  example,  a  contest 
offered  valuable  prizes  associated 
with  the  Summer  Olympics  Games 
and  generated  22,664  new  orders  for 
the  daily  paper  and  23,366  new  orders 


for  the  Sunday  paper. 

Reader  contests  are  also  popular  in 
keeping  readers  actively  involved 
with  the  newspaper  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  A  well-organized  con¬ 
test  can  have  an  extremely  high  com¬ 
munity  awareness  at  a  difficult  time  of 
year  while  at  the  same  time  appeal  to 
groups  that  are  traditionally  hard  to 
reach  (young  adults,  for  example). 


The  controversy  between  the  Troy 
(N.Y.)  Times  Record  and  the  city’s 
police  department  over  releasing  of 
crime  reports  has  ended  with  the 
police  agreeing  to  make  the  informa¬ 
tion  available  to  reporters. 

The  newspaper  had  charged  the 
police  were  engaging  in  a  “blackout” 
when  the  department  earlier  this  year 
instituted  a  policy  of  not  making  “in¬ 
cident”  reports  available  until  the 
crime  was  either  solved  or  the  inves¬ 
tigation  closed  (E&P,  May  11).  Only 
the  police  blotter  remained  open  to 
reporters. 

The  policy  affected  crimes  such  as 
rapes,  assaults,  burglaries,  grand  lar¬ 
cenies  and  robberies.  The  Times  Rec¬ 
ord  claimed  that  the  “blackout”  hin¬ 
dered  its  ability  to  serve  the  commun¬ 
ity  by  reporting  fully  about  events  of 
public  concern. 

The  newspaper  ran  columns  by  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  Kathleen  Condon 
which  criticized  the  new  policy  and 
also  sought  an  opinion  from  the 
state’s  Committee  on  Open  Govern¬ 
ment,  an  advisory  body  headed  by 
attorney  Robert  Freeman. 

Freeman’s  job  is  to  give  opinions  on 


Lawyers  for  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Foundation  of  Texas  are 
preparing  legal  action  against  a  coun¬ 
ty  commission  that  has  banned  televi¬ 
sion  news  cameras  from  its  meeting. 

The  legal  challenge  will  test  the 
Texas’  Open  Meetings  and  Open  Rec¬ 
ords  laws.  The  Open  Meetings  law 
specifically  allows  tape  recorders  and 
sound  broadcasting  equipment,  but 
does  not  mention  television  cameras. 

In  early  April,  the  Titus  County 
Commissioners’  Court  issued  the  tv 
camera  ban,  soon  after  a  local  cable 
outlet  began  live  broadcasting  of  the 
body’s  regular  public  meetings. 

Fol  Foundation  president  Ralph 
Langer,  executive  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  said  the  commission¬ 
ers  told  the  cable  station  they  would 
permit  cameras  only  if  they  could  edit 
the  broadcast.  The  station  refused. 

“What  (the  commissioners)  are 
doing  of  course  is  trying  to  prevent 


‘“The  Summer  Slump,”’  wrote 
one  newspaper  executive  in  1964,  “is 
a  deadly  disease  feared  by  circulation 
managers  throughout  the  country.” 

Twenty-one  years  later,  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  newspaper  executives 
have  come  not  to  dread  the  summer 
months  but  to  face  up  to  the  challenge 
in  new  and  provocative  ways. 


whether  information  policies  of  state 
agencies  are  in  compliance  with  New 
York’s  Freedom  of  Information  Law 
and  to  try  to  resolve  such  policies 
before  legal  action  becomes  neces¬ 
sary. 

In  correspondence  with  Troy’s 
Chief  of  Police,  William  P.  Miller, 
Freeman  advised  that  the  Fol  Law 
has  a  “presumption  of  access.”  He 
said  information  may  be  withheld 
only  when  its  disclosure  would  be 
“harmful  to  an  individual  or  damag¬ 
ing  to  the  work  of  government.” 

Miller  changed  the  police  policy  to 
allow  incident  reports  to  be  made 
available  to  reporters  with  only  por¬ 
tions  which  may  endanger  witnesses 
or  victims  or  be  damaging  to  the  in¬ 
vestigation  blacked  out. 

Condon  said  the  newspaper  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  new  policy,  adding  that 
once  provided  with  the  incident  re¬ 
ports,  reporters  can  at  least  see  what 
was  blacked  out  and  question  police 
about  it. 

Condon  believes  Freeman  was 
“most  instrumental”  in  resolving  the 
dispute.  “We  had  a  neutral  third  party 
to  go  to.” 


coverage  of  the  commissioners  in 
their  natural  habitat,”  Langer  told 
E&P. 

He  added  that  lawyers  are  prepar¬ 
ing  an  injunction  to  order  the  commis¬ 
sioners’  court  to  allow  broadcasting. 
Since  the  camera  ban,  cameras  from 
tv  news  stations  in  Dallas,  Forth 
Worth  and  Longview  have  been 
turned  back  from  the  meetings. 

The  commissioners’  court  camera 
ban  has  so  far  not  affected  still 
cameras. 

N.Y.  News  launches 
new  finance  section 

The  New  York  Daily  News  has 
launched  Money  Talks,  a  new 
Sunday  section  on  personal  finance 
and  investment. 

The  section  is  designed  to  help 
readers  manage  their  money  more 
wisely. 


Crime  report  blackout  in  Troy  is  resolved 


Fol  group  prepares  legal  action  on  ban 
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Curbing  vendor  box  theft 

Twelve  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  newspapers  hire  a  private 
investigator  to  catch  crooks  and  see  that  they're  prosecuted 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Through  the  use  of  a  private  investi¬ 
gator,  12  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
newspapers  have  been  able  to  get  stif- 
fer  sentences  for  people  convicted  of 
stealing  money  from  newspaper 
vending  racks,  members  of  the  Inter- 
nation^  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  told  at  their  annual  sales 
conference  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Thomas  Lueck,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  said  Bay  Area  papers 
began  closer  monitoring  of  thefts 
of  money  from  their  vending  boxes 
after  realizing  that  the  crimes 
“followed  a  pattern”  with  “racks 
hit  in  whole  areas  of  the  city.” 

Twelve  newspapers  are 
now  involved  in  the 
project  to  share  the  costs 
of  a  fuii-time  investigator 
who  “trac/fs  down 
thieves,  has  them 
arrest^  and  foiiows  up 
with  the  iegai  system.” 

The  newspapers  discovered  that  a 
network  of  drug  addicts,  some  with 
organized  crime  connections,  were 
responsible.  Many  of  these  “drug 
scum”  were  also  armed,  Lueck  said, 
adding  concern  for  the  safety  of  dis¬ 
tribution  employees  to  the  theft 
problem. 

That  concern  for  safety,  as  well  as 
the  need  to  stop  the  thefts,  was  why 
Bay  Area  newspapers  —  the  Examin¬ 
er,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  and  USA  Today — hired 
a  private  investigator  to  help  track 
down  the  criminals  and  get  sterner 
police  action,  Lueck  said. 

Twelve  newspapers  are  now  in¬ 
volved  in  the  project  to  share  the  costs 
of  a  full-time  investigator  who 
“tracks  down  thieves,  has  them 
arrested  and  follows  up  with  the  legal 
system.” 

The  use  of  the  investigator  has 
helped  to  convince  local  police  that 
theft  from  a  newspaper  vending  rack 
should  not  be  treated  as  a  “minor 
offense.” 


As  an  example,  Lueck  said  that  the 
investigator  found  that  one  rack  thief 
had  links  to  the  “Mexican  Mafia”  and 
that  several  were  drug  offenders  with 
previous  convictions  for  violent 
crimes  including  shootouts  with 
police. 

Lueck  noted  that  one  rack  vandal, 
who  was  arrested  for  stealing  $14, 
wound  up  with  a  two-year  sentence  in 
state  prison  after  the  investigator  pro¬ 
vided  police  with  information  on  his 
previous  convictions.  Lueck  ex¬ 
plained  that  in  California  petty  theft, 
when  an  offender  has  prior  convic¬ 
tions,  is  itself  a  felony. 

“What  appears  on  the  surface  to  be 
just  a  $14  crime  is  itself  much  bigger,” 
Lueck  stated.  “The  investigator 
made  it  clear  to  the  court  the  true 
extent  of  the  crime.” 

Lueck  told  ICMA  that  “according 
to  our  lawyers,”  there  are  no  antitrust 
problems  “with  this  kind  of  coopera¬ 
tion”  to  fight  news  rack  thefts. 

Lueck  also  addressed  the  need  for 
newspapers  to  react  strongly  to 
attempts  by  municipalities  to  enact 
“restrictive”  laws  about  the  place¬ 
ment  of  news  racks. 

He  reminded  ICMA  that  the  right  to 
distribute  newspapers  was  as  much 
protected  under  the  First  Amendment 
—  and  as  important  —  as  the  right  to 
publish  without  censorship. 

“We  need  to  combat  strongly  laws 
which  violate  the  First  Amendment,” 
he  said. 

Lueck  noted  that  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  single  copy  sales  to  news- 

Ex-editor  wins  libel 

The  former  outdoor  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  won  $275,000 from  a 
jury  in  his  libel  suit  against  his  former 
employer. 

The  jury  also  found  that  the  Star 
had  told  Gary  D.  Warner  the  true 
reasons  for  his  firing  and  ruled  against 
him  in  the  second  count  in  his  suit. 

Warner,  who  had  been  outdoor  edi¬ 
tor  for  seven  years,  was  fired  in 
February  1980  for  what  his  editors 
said  were  violations  of  the  paper’s 
code  of  ethics.  The  editors  said  War¬ 
ner  had  accepted  free  use  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Scout  and  that  he 
had  failed  to  disclose  the  free  use  of 
other  vehicles  after  he  was  asked  to 


papers  has  resulted  in  greater  use  of 
vending  racks.  That  in  turn  has 
prompted  an  increase  in  attempts  by 
cities  to  regulate  their  use,  he  said. 

However,  Lueck  recommended 
that  newspapers  first  take  a  concilia¬ 
tory  approach  when  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  legislation. 

He  suggested  papers  form  a  “news 
rack  committee”  to  meet  with  city 
officials  in  order  to  explain  First 
Amendment  rights  and  try  to  resolve 
the  situation  amicably. 


The  use  of  the 
investigator  has  heiped  to 
convince  iocai  poiice  that 
theft  from  a  newspaper 
vending  rack  shouid  not 
be  treated  as  a  “minor 
offense.” 


“A  united  front  by  newspapers  can 
prevent  ordinances  from  moving  for¬ 
ward,”  he  said. 

Lueck  added  that  a  “cooperative 
approach”  by  newspapers  will  also 
help  their  cases  should  the  matter  end 
up  in  court.  He  said  the  court  will 
“rely”  on  documentation  that  the 
newspaper  attempted  “to  reach  an 
agreement”  and  which  “shows  a  less 
intrusive  approach  existed.” 

suit  aginst  K.C.  Star 

do  so. 

After  Warner’s  dismissal,  the  Star 
published  several  articles  concerning 
his  firing  and  detailing  alleged  im- 
properties  in  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  outdoor  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers  and  outdoor  writers. 

The  jury  determined  those  articles 
libeled  Warner. 

Warner  sought  $5.5  million  for  libel 
and  $5.1  million  because  he  con¬ 
tended  that  the  paper  failed  to  tell  him 
the  real  reason  why  he  was  dismissed. 

The  jury  assessed  $200,000  in 
actual  damages  and  $75,000  in  puni¬ 
tive  damages. 
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IN  SOMEPLACE 
THE  HONOR  SYCTEM 
JUST  DOESN'T  WORK. 


That’s  why  newspapers  across  the  country  are 
eliminating  theft  and  increasing  sales  with  new 
easy  to  install  NewsVend  One"  inserts.  ^ 

Six  months  ago  NewsVend  One" 
astounded  the  publishing  industry 
with  an  inexpensive  insert  to  con-  ' 
vert  ordinary  vending  machines  % 

into  “honest”  boxes  which  dis¬ 
pense  one  newspaper  at  a  time. 

Now,  after  working  closely  with 
circulation  departments  across  the 
country,  we  have  made  a  number 
of  time  saving  modifications  to  I 

speed  the  loading  process  and  A 

improve  public  acceptance,  if  you  M 

haven’t  cut  your  profit  losses  with  ^ 

NewsVend  One",  now  is  the  time 
to  start.  Call  toll  free  today  for 
more  information. 


Dispenses  one  newspaper  at  a 
time... every  time. 

Eliminates  pilferage.. .increases 
profits. 

installs  in  less  than  20  minutes 
...without  reworking  racks. 

Fits  most  models.. .including 
stackers. 

Easy,  fool  proof  operation... not 
affected  by  rain  or  snow. 

Totally  mechanical. ..no  batteries 
or  electrical  components. 

Takes  paper  up  to  three  inches 
thick... automatically  adjusts  ^ 
for  newspaper  thickness. 

Priced  right  to  pay  for  itself 
within  a  few  months. 


Bnewsvendone 


news^ntdl  one 


For  more  information,  contact  NewsVend  One  ,  Inc.,  on  our  toll  free  number  1-800-647-7155, 
or  write  to  Curtis  Bowie,  President,  Box  658,  Greenwood,  Mississippi  38930. 

Copyrights.  1983,  1984  and  1985.  by  NewsVend  One.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 

Patents  pending  in  U.S.  Patent  Office.  NewsVend  One  is  a  trademark  of  NewsVend  One.  Inc. 


CIRCULATION  -  - 

Keys  to  circulation  success:  better  service  and  training 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Circulation  managers  from  around 
the  world  converged  on  Columbus, 
Ohio,  to  learn  how  to  do  a  better  job  of 
boosting  newspaper  sales. 

There  really  were  no  secrets  for 
success,  they  learned  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  conference.  The  keys, 
as  always,  are  better  service  and 
training. 

Thomas  Giuffrida,  publisher  of  the 
Palm  Beach  Post  and  former  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution,  remarked  that  de¬ 
spite  the  growing  emphasis  on  target 
marketing  to  key  demographic 
groups,  “total  circulation  numbers 
remain  very  important.  Circulation  is 
the  clearest  indication  if  a  newspaper 
is  doing  well.’’ 


To  motivate  carriers, 
Koebie  said  the 
Milwaukee  papers  found 
they  have  to  “make 
selling  fun”  and  learn  to 
speak  the  carriers’ 
“language.” 


Giuffrida  said  that  selling  overall 
circulation  ‘  ‘is  usually  easier  for  an  ad 
staff’  than  selling  growth  in  key  de¬ 
mographic  segments  if  total  circula¬ 
tion  is  down. 

In  building  circulation  sales,  Giuf¬ 
frida  said,  newspapers  need  as  much 
“to  solve  the  riddle  of  stops’’  as  they 
do  to  maximize  starts.  He  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspapers  follow  maga¬ 
zines’  lead  and  learn  how  to  renew 
subscriptions  by  mail. 

Marketing  of  newspapers,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  involves  not  just  sales  but  also 
maintaining  efficient  distribution  sys¬ 
tems  and  a  well-motivated,  well- 
trained  delivery  force. 

How  to  motive  carriers,  particular¬ 
ly  youths,  was  taken  up  by  Charles  F. 
Koebie,  circulation  director  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

Carrier  sales  account  for  “three- 
quarters  of  all  our  new  starts,’’  he 
said. 

To  motivate  carriers,  Koebie  said 
the  Milwaukee  papers  found  they 
have  to  “make  selling  fun’’  and  learn 
to  speak  the  carriers’  “language.” 

To  demonstrate,  he  ran  a  portion  of 


a  motivational  slide  show  and  tape 
featuring  “a  heavy  dose  of  rock 
music”  and  “off-the-wall  humor” 
from  a  pair  of  local  disc  jockeys. 

“Look  at  everything  from  the  car¬ 
riers’  point  of  view,”  Koebie  advised. 

Motivating  district  managers  is  also 
crucial  to  motivating  carriers,  he  said, 
because  “without  the  first,  you’re  not 
going  to  get  the  second.” 

Koebie  said  district  managers 
should  be  given  a  say  in  setting  their 
goals  and  should  also  be  able  to 
choose  their  incentives. 

He  noted  that  the  Milwaukee  pa¬ 
pers  usually  give  a  choice  of  cash, 
group  trips,  or  a  “hotel  package.” 
Younger  district  managers  tend  to 
want  the  cash ,  while  the  “more  estab¬ 
lished”  ones  and  those  with  families 
tend  to  select  the  group  trips  or  the 
hotel  packages,  he  said. 

As  for  telemarketing,  Koebie  said 
the  Milwaukee  papers  have  instituted 
a  program  emphasizing  apartment 
and  multiple-dwelling  unit  sales. 

He  said  the  program  takes  a 
“targeted  approach”  by  offering 
higher  incentives  for  sales  “in  the  de¬ 
sired  demographic  areas.” 

These  desired  areas  tend  to  have 
higher  retention  rates,  he  said. 

Improving  internal  communica¬ 
tions  among  executives  as  well  as  em¬ 
ployees  is  another  key  to  increasing 
sales,  said  Ronald  J.  Myatt,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News. 

Myatt  said  circulation  directors 
should  give  special  attention  to  edu¬ 
cating  publishers  about  the  intricacies 
of  their  departments’  operations. 


He  also  suggested  that 
newspapers  follow 
magazines’  lead  and 
learn  how  to  renew 
subscriptions  by  mail. 


“We  still  have  too  many  publishers 
who  believe  the  only  solution  to  cir¬ 
culation  problems  is  to  change  cir¬ 
culation  directors.  We  need  to  do 
more  communicating  with  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

Circulation  directors  also  need  to 
do  more  to  insure  that  “goals  and 
objectives  filter  down  to  those  with 
the  responsibility  of  getting  the  job 
done.” 


He  recommended  that  circulation 
directors  spend  more  time  in  the  field, 
not  only  to  speak  with  district  mana¬ 
gers  but  also  carriers  and  “even  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

Myatt  also  urged  that  more  em¬ 
phasis  be  placed  not  only  on  training, 
but  also  on  training  district  managers 
how  to  be  good  at  training  others. 

“We  as  an  industry  must  use  every 
resource”  to  better  train  people,  he 
said.  “The  return  dividends  are  much 
greater  than  the  investment.” 


Myatt  also  urged  that 
more  emphasis  be  placed 
not  only  on  training,  but 
also  on  training  district 
managers  how  to  be 
good  at  training  others. 


Douglas  Creighton,  president  of 
Toronto  Sun  Publishing,  reminded 
ICMA  not  to  disregard  the  problem  of 
rising  costs,  which  are  going  up  faster 
“than  revenues  can  grow.” 

“The  problem  is  going  to  get 
worse,”  Creighton  said.  Though  he 
offered  no  specific  remedies,  Creigh¬ 
ton  commented  that  newspapers  can¬ 
not  expect  advertisers  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  problem  by  paying  higher 
rates. 

“We  can’t  soak  the  advertisers 
forever,”  Creighton  stated. 

Jack  Butcher,  president  of  ICMA 
and  circulation  director  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  declared  that  declining  cir¬ 
culation  and  household  penetration 
are  “still  the  number  one  problems 
facing  the  (newspaper)  industry.” 

Butcher  said  newspapers  will  have 
to  do  more  sophisticated  research  and 
even  “teach  people  how  to  use  the 
newspaper  better’  ’  in  order  to  address 
the  problem. 

He  noted  that  developing  standard¬ 
ized  circulation  research  methodolo¬ 
gy  has  become  a  top  priority  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  as  well  as  ICMA. 

Butcher  added  that  newspapers’ 
ability  to  deal  with  the  credibility 
problem  and  improvements  in  pro¬ 
duction,  resulting  in  more  timely  and 
cleaner  products,  will  also  have  a 
positive  effect  on  circulation. 

“The  resources  of  the  newspaper 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Twelve  journalists  get  John  Knight  fellowships 


Twelve  American  professional 
journalists  have  been  awarded  John 
S.  Knight  fellowships  at  Stanford 
University  for  the  1985-86  academic 
year. 

They  will  be  joined  by  seven  jour¬ 
nalists  from  other  nations  Nvho  will 
come  to  Stanford  as  international  fel¬ 
lows. 

The  Knight  fellowships'  aim  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  news  and  in¬ 
formation  reaching  the  public  by  pro¬ 
viding  an  opportunity  for  outstanding 
mid-career  professionals  to  broaden 
and  deepen  their  understanding  of  the 
historical,  social,  economic,  cultural, 
and  philosophical  dimensions  of  ma¬ 
jor  issues  and  trends  shaping  the  na¬ 
tion  and  world. 

During  their  sabbatical  at  Stanford, 
both  the  Knight  fellows  and  the  inter¬ 
national  fellows  will  pursue  indepen¬ 
dent  courses  of  study  and  participate 
in  special  seminars. 

The  1985-86  program  will  be  the 
20th  year  Stanford  has  offered  fel¬ 
lowships  for  professional  journalists. 

The  program’s  director  is  Prof. 
James  V.  Risser,  who  succeeds  retir¬ 
ing  director  Prof.  Lyle  M.  Nelson. 
Harry  N.  Press  is  managing  director. 

There  are  seven  men  and  five 
women  in  the  1985-86  Knight  fel¬ 
lowship  group.  Their  average  age  is 
34,  and  they  average  1 1  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  experience. 

The  Knight  fellowship  winners  and 
their  fields  of  study: 

Eric  Black,  33,  special  projects  re¬ 
porter,  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
(the  United  States  in  the  1950s  and 
today). 

Sandra  Boodman,  32,  reporter, 
Washington  Post  (law  and  psychiat¬ 
ry,  with  emphasis  on  mental  health 
law). 

Lorraine  Branham,  32,  night  met¬ 
ropolitan  editor,  Baltimore  Sun 
(American  foreign  policy  and  rela¬ 
tionships  with  Third  World  nations). 

Joseph  Distelheim,  42,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Detroit  Free  Press  (business  and 
management). 

James  Harper,  30,  staff  writer  and 
music  critic,  St.  Petersburg  Times 
(music  history,  performance,  and 
composition). 

Linda  Herskowitz,  34,  medical  wri¬ 
ter,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (bioethics, 
immunology,  chronic  illness,  and  the 
politics  of  medicine). 

Stephen  Lindbeck,  30,  editorial 
page  editor.  Anchorage  Daily  News 
(Developing  societies,  from  the 
American  Frontier  to  modern  Pacific 
Rim  nations). 


Jim  McGee,  32,  investigative  re¬ 
porter,  Miami  Herald  (the  federal  law 
enforcement  establishment). 

James  Mitchell,  40,  business  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Jose  Mercury  News  (the 
worldwide  impact  of  economic  and 
technological  development  in  East 
Asia). 

Mary  Voboril,  33,  staff  writer, 
Miami  Herald  (American  history  and 
law,  with  emphasis  on  ethic  groups). 

Richard  Whitmire,  35,  Pentagon  re¬ 
porter,  Gannett  News  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.  (U.S.  defense 
strategy  and  other  security  issues). 
Whitmire  also  will  be  a  journalism  fel¬ 
low  at  Stanford’s  Center  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Security  and  Arms  Control. 

Rita  Williams,  38,  reporter, 
KTVU-TV  Oakland  (legal  and  ethical 
considerations  in  the  dissemination  of 
information). 

The  Internaional  Fellows  and  their 
fields  of  study: 

Anwomea-Ackah  Blay,  31,  assis¬ 
tant  editor,  Ghana  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  Accra,  Ghana  (social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development;  the  press’s- role 
in  Third  World  countries).  Blay  is  a 
Reuters  Foundation  fellow. 

Colette  Braeckman,  39,  reporter. 


Le  Soir,  Brussels,  Belgium  (history  of 
developing  nations,  international 
politics  and  economics).  Braeckman 
is  a  Fulbright/Hays  fellow. 

Paul  Jansen,  31,  assistant  editor. 
The  Straits  Times,  Singapore  (history 
and  sociology  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions,  and  the  role  of  the  press  in 
varying  political  systems).  Jansen  is  a 
Reuters  Foundation  fellow. 

Andras  Kepes,  36,  deputy  editor- 
in-chief,  Hungarian  Television, 
Budapest,  Hungary  (relationship  be¬ 
tween  culture  and  mass  communica¬ 
tions).  Kepes  is  a  Fulbright  fellow. 

Celina  Rodriquez,  29,  reporter, 
Notisistema,  Guadalajara,  Mexico 
(sociology  of  communications;  edu¬ 
cational  broadcast  programming  for 
children).  Rodriguez  is  a  Rotary 
Foundation  fellow. 

Toshimitsu  Shigemura,  39,  Seoul 
correspondent,  Mainichi  Shimbun, 
Tokyo,  Japan  (U.S.  policy  toward 
Asia;  communication  technology). 

Jochen  Siemens,  37,  political  edi¬ 
tor,  Frankfurter  Rundschau,  Frank¬ 
furt,  West  Germany  (U.S.  politics 
and  foreign  policy).  Siemens  is  a  Ger¬ 
man  Marshal  Fund  fellow. 


May  1985 

FOUNDERS  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 
has  acquired 

ATTAWAY  INVESTMENTS,  INC. 
and 

ATTAWAY  NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  INC. 


The  undersigned  initiated  and  negotiated  the  transaction 
and  the  related  financing  on  behalf  of  Founders 
Communications  Inc. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS- 


David  Burgin,  editor  of  the  Orlan¬ 
do  Sentinel,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  replac- 
ing  David  Halvorsen.  The 
announcement  was  made  by  pub¬ 
lisher  William  R.  Hearst  III. 

Halvorsen,  who  went  to  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  eight  years  ago  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  has  been  given  the 
opportunity  of  remaining  with  the 
Hearst  Corp.  in  another  capacity,  but 
said  he  also  is  considering  other  op¬ 
tions. 

Burgin,  46,  former  editor  of  the 
Peninsula  Times  Tribune  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. ,  and  Examiner  executive  sports 
editor  from  1%9  to  1971,  said  his  new 
job  is  “too  good  to  be  true”  and 
added,  “It's  like  coming  home.” 

Burgin  began  his  newspaper  career 
as  a  sports  copyboy  on  the  Dayton 
Daily  News.  He  also  has  worked  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Washington  Daily  News  and  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  as 
a  White  House  correspondent. 

*  ♦  * 

William  Dixon  was  appointed  in¬ 
ternational  advertising  director  for 
the  WorldPaper,  which  is  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Boston.  He  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  U.S.-oriented  international 


McNAUGHT 


IN  THE 
BEGINNING 
THERE  WAS 

HMfHCL'FF 


. .  the  nation’s  feline 
fetish  first  became 
apparent  in  1973 
when  George  Gately 
introduced  Heathcliff." 

—  Mary  Vespa 
PEOPLE  Magazine 

Call  collect  (203)  661-4990 

The  McNaught  Syndicate 
537  Steamboat  Road 
Greenwich,  Ct.  06830 


sales  and  development  of  London- 
based  international  business. 

Dixon  was  with  Time  International 
in  London  for  five  years  and  also 
worked  for  the  magazine  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Boston. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Chuck  Stone,  senior  editor  and 
columnist  at  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  and  a  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Delaware,  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  letters  degree  at 
Rider  College’s  commencement  cere¬ 
monies  in  Lawrence ville,  N.J. 

For  the  past  six  years.  Stone  has 
directed  a  summer  New  Jersey  Urban 
Journalism  Workshop  for  minority 
students  at  Rider. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

William  A.  Brown,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waco  (Texas)  Tribune- 
Herald  since  1980,  has  become  editor 
of  the  Port  Arthur  (Texas)  News. 

Brown  succeeds  Harry  Wood  in 
Port  Arthur.  Wood  recently  became 
publisher  of  the  Orange  (Texas) 
Leader. 

Barbara  Elmore,  the  Tribune- 
Herald’s  executive  city  editor,  is  now 
managing  editor  in  Waco. 

*  *  * 

Tom  McArt  joined  the  Seattle 
Times  in  the  newly  created  position  of 
advertising  co-op  manager.  He  was 
with  KOMO-TV  as  retail  sales  de¬ 
velopment  manager  and  prior  to  that 
with  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  for 
29  years. 

♦  *  * 

Russell  Baker,  New  York  Times 
columnist,  and  Claude  F.  Sitton, 
editorial  director  and  vice  president 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  &  Ob¬ 
server  and  the  Raleigh  Times, 
were  elected  to  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
Board  at  Columbia  University. 

Board  members  Eugene  C.  Pat¬ 
terson,  chairman  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times,  and  Thomas  Winship,  an 


inaugural  fellow  at  the  Gannett  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Media  Studies  and  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  have  retired 
from  the  board  after  serving  the  max¬ 
imum  number  of  three  terms. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  author  and 
journalism  critic,  has  been  named 
dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

Bagdikian,  a  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Berkeley  since  1977,  succeeds 
Edwin  R.  Bayley,  who  retires  on 
June  30. 

♦  ♦  * 

Paul  McNamara,  most  recently 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Middlesex 
News,  Framingham,  Mass.,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  managing 
editor-news. 

David  Funkhouser  is  taking  over 
as  Sunday  editor,  moving  up  from 
assistant  metro  editor-Sunday. 

Eric  Bauer  has  been  promoted  to 
metro  editor  from  assistant  metro 
editor- days. 

*  ♦  * 

Steve  Corbett,  former  editor  of 
the  defunct  City  News,  a  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  free-distribution  weekly,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Times  Leader.  He  recently  withdrew 
as  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
nomination  as  mayor  of  Harrisburg. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Gary  Moore  has  been  named  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Houston  Post.  The  past  two  years  he 
has  served  as  assistant  classified  man¬ 
ager  and  telephone  sales  manager. 

Prior  to  the  Post,  Moore  was  classi¬ 
fied  manager  at  the  Santa  Monica 
Evening  Outlook. 

Also  at  the  Post,  Kevin  Walsh  was 
named  retail  manager.  He  has  been 
with  the  Post  six  years  in  various 
advertising  positions. 


INSURANCE  SPOKEN  ...  IN  PLAIN  ENGLISH 


We've  got  the  facts  and  figures  on  all  aspects  of 
life  and  health  insurance.  We  know  how  to  com¬ 
municate  them.  If  you  want  to  know  where  we 
stand  on  any  subject,  we'll  tell  you  that  too. 

We're  the  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance 
and  the  Health  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
and  English  is  not  our  second  language. 

Call  us  any  time. 

In  New  York: 

Robert  Waldron  212-245-4198  (office);  518471-3653  (home) 

In  Washington,  D.C.: 

Walter  Bussewitz  202-862-4064  (office);  301-770-2190  (home) 

Rkk  Blake  202-8624062  (office);  202-293-6245  (home) 


American 
Council  of 
Life  Insurance 
and 

Heaith  Insurance 
Association  of 
America.* 

I8S0 K  Street.  NW.  Washington.  DC  20006 

•Representing  570  life  insurarxe 
companies,  with  95  percent  of  the  life 
insuranc  e  force  m  the  Umied  States, 
and  330  health  insurance 
companies,  with  60  percent  of  the  health 
insurance  written  by  insurarxe  complies 
in  the  united  States 
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Thomas  H.  Redder 


Joseph  M. 


Thomas  H.  Redder  was  named 
corporate  projects  director,  a  new  ti¬ 
tle,  at  The  Evening  News  Associa¬ 
tion,  Detroit,  on  June  17. 

Redder  has  served  as  computer  sys¬ 
tems  manager  for  the  Detroit  News 
since  1976  and  supervised  the  installa¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  the  editorial  and 
business  computer  systems. 

He  received  his  MBA  degree  from 
Michigan  State  University  earlier  this 
month. 

♦  ♦  * 

George  H.  Van  Wagner,  who 
joined  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rock,  last  year  as  vice  president  and 
director  of  advertising  and  marketing, 
has  been  named  senior  vice  president 
and  general  manager. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Gazette,  he  was 
a  vice  president  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  With  the 
Tribune  since  1960,  he  had  served  in 
classified,  retail  and  general  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  in  the  Chicago,  De¬ 
troit  and  New  York  offices  and  was 
named  advertising  director  in  1978 
and  elected  a  vice  president  in  1982. 
*  *  * 

Lee  F.  Young  was  named  the  first 
holder  of  the  new  William  Allen  White 
distinguished  teaching  professorship 
at  the  William  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions,  University  of  Kansas.  He  has 
been  on  the  faculty  since  1964  and  is 
director  of  the  magazine  sequence. 

The  professorship  was  established 
by  the  William  Allen  White  Founda¬ 
tion,  based  at  the  school.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  teaching  excellence  over  a 
period  of  years  and  the  holder  re¬ 
ceives  an  annual  $5,000  stipend  as 
long  as  he  or  she  remains  active  in  the 
journalism  school. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Harvell  is  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal's  new  editorial 
page  cartoonist.  He  formerly  was 
with  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commer¬ 
cial  and  most  recently  with  the  Green¬ 
ville  (S.C.)  Piedmont-News.  The 
Greenville  newspaper  published  a 
book  of  Harv'^ll’s  cartoons  titled 
“Harvell’s  Loose!” 


Lawson  Jessie  J.  Knight  Jr. 

Joseph  M.  Lawson,  a  veteran 
advertising  executive,  was  named 
director  of  advertising  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 

Lawson  joined  the  newspaper  from 
the  Gwinnett  Daily  News,  Lawrence- 
ville,  Ga.  He  previously  was  retail  ad 
manager  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
and  retail  sales  manager  for  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer. 

*  *  * 

Jessie  J.  Knight  Jr.  has  been 
appointed  vice  president  of  marketing 
for  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency,  corporate  agent  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

Knight’s  responsibilities  will  be 
management  of  media  advertising, 
promotion,  research,  and  marketing 
planning  activities  of  the  separately- 
owned  newspapers. 

He  previously  was  with  Castle  and 
Cooke,  holding  various  line  and  staff 
positions  in  marketing  and  finance 
over  the  past  ten  years.  Most  recent¬ 


ly,  Knight  was  director  of  marketing 
for  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
operations  of  the  Dole  Foods  Com¬ 
pany,  Castle  and  Cooke's  principal 
consumer  products  subsidiary. 

^  4c  :|t 

William  H.  Oat,  purchasing  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hartford  Courant  Co.,  is 
the  new  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Purchasing  Management  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Reno  are;  Robert  M. 
Comer,  Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc., 
first  vice  president;  Stephan  S. 
Grant  Jr.,  News  and  Sun-Sentinel 
Company,  Fort  Lauderdale,  second 
vice  president;  Raymond  F.  Bur¬ 
nett,  USA  Today,  secretary;  and 
Gerard  J.  Sodano,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers,  treasurer. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  Walcott,  diplomatic  corres¬ 
pondent  for  Newsweek,  has  been 
elected  president  of  The  Overseas 
Writers,  Washington’s  oldest  press 
luncheon  club.  He  succeeds  Roy 
Gutman,  national  security  corres¬ 
pondent  for  Newsday,  Long  Island. 
David  Ignatius,  State  Department 
correspondent  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  is  the  new  vice  president. 

4c  4c  4c 

Barbara  Johnston  is  the  newly 
appointed  director  of  communica¬ 
tions  for  Women  in  Communications, 
Inc.,  Austin,  Texas. 

She  has  been  acting  director  since 
last  October  and  previously  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  her  own  communicatons  con¬ 
sulting  and  writing  service,  Barbara 
Johnston  Associates. 


“Which  Circulation  Management  System  did 
we  choose  for  two  weeklies,  a  bi-weekly  and 

a  large  daily?”  “PAPERTRAK,  of  course.” 


PAPERTRAK... 
Today  and  Tomorrow 


Featured  on  hardware  from 

Texas  Instruments 


Ron  Bieberich,  Director  of  Circulation 

Capital  Gazette  Newspapers,  Annapolis,  Maryland 

The  PAPERTRAK  Circulation 
Management  and  Total  Market  Coverage 
Systems  are  completely  integrated  to  allow 
you  total  contml  over  your  subscriber/ 
non-subscriber  data  base. 

For  more  infonnation  on  how 
PAPERTRAK  can  help  your  newspaper 
grow  and  become  even  more  pnifitable, 
write  or  call  David  Ercole  today, 
301/587-3700. 


Data  Sciences,  Inc. 

8555  16th  Street  •  Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Vernon  Smith  Jr.,  formerly  a 
genera]  assignment  reporter  for  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  is  now  an  edito¬ 
rial  writer  and  columnist  at  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent. 

He  joined  the  Times  in  1979  after 
graduation  from  the  University  of 
Kansas  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
journalism  and  has  covered  city  gov¬ 
ernment  and  transportation  issues. 

4c  «  « 

Chuck  Goodrich,  who  has  been 
with  the  Middlesex  News,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  for  18  months  in  diverse 
jobs,  including  establishing  a  produc¬ 
tion  cost  accounting  system,  has  been 
promoted  to  marketing  director.  Ear¬ 
lier  he  was  with  Foster’s  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat,  Dover,  N.H.,  for  two  years. 

Stan  Richmond,  currently  direc¬ 
tor  of  systems  and  engineering  for 
Harte-Hanks  Communications,  pa¬ 
rent  company  of  the  News,  has  been 
named  production  director.  He  will 
retain  some  of  his  corporate  responsi¬ 
bility  in  addition  to  his  new  post.  He 
was  a  production  executive  at  the  De¬ 
troit  News  before  joining  Harte- 
Hanks  in  1976. 

—NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 
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Edward  W.  Estlow 

Lawrence  A.  Leser  has  been 
elected  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Scripps  Howard,  the  board 
of  directors  announced  June  18. 

Leser  succeeds  Edward  W. 
Estlow,  65,  who  will  retire  on  July  1. 
Estlow  will  remain  on  the  Scripps 
Howard  board  and  become  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee. 

Jack  R.  Howard,  who  has  been 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
leaves  that  post.  He  celebrates  his 
75th  birthday  this  summer. 

Board  chairman  Charles  Scripps 
said,  in  the  company's  announce¬ 
ment;  “Larry  Leser  has  been  one  of 
the  major  architects  in  the  growth  of 
Scripps  Howard.  His  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  and  anticipate  the  direction  and 
impact  of  significant  trends  within  the 
many  Scripps  Howard  businesses, 
only  serves  to  underscore  the  con¬ 
siderable  strengths  he  brings  to  his 
new  position. 

“At  the  same  time,  we  are  indeed 
fortunate  that  we  are  able  to  retain  the 
sound  counsel  and  input  of  Ed 
Estlow,  who  for  the  past  nine  and  one- 
half  years  has  been  the  organization’s 
driving  force  with  his  innovative  and 
dynamic  leadership.’’ 

Leser,  executive  vice  president 
since  last  June,  was  vice  president, 
finance  and  corporate  development 
prior  to  that.  He  joined  Scripps  How¬ 
ard  in  1968  as  secretary-treasurer, 
was  elected  financial  vice  president  in 
1975  and  a  board  member  in  1977.  In 
1980,  he  added  the  responsibility  of 
director  of  corporate  development. 

A  Cincinnati  native,  Leser  joined 


Lawrence  A.  Leser 

the  public  accounting  firm  of  Deloitte 
Haskins  &  Sells  in  1957  and  qualified 
as  a  CPA  in  1%1  and  was  made  a 
manager  in  1965.  Three  years  later  he 
moved  to  Scripps  Howard.  Leser,  50, 
is  an  honors  graduate  with  a  degree  in 
accounting  from  Xavier  University. 

Scripps  also  announced  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Edward  W.  Estlow 
Fund  at  the  University  of  Denver, 
honoring  Estlow.  He  said  the  fund 
was  being  established  by  “the  many 
friends  of  Ed  Estlow  here  at  Scripps 
Howard,  as  a  continuing  tribute  to  Ed 
and  the  university  that  means  so  much 
to  him.“ 

The  fund  begins  with  a  $350,000 
base  and  Estlow  will  determine  how  it 
is  to  be  used. 

A  1942  University  of  Denver  gradu¬ 
ate,  Estlow  recently  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  university’s  board  of 
trustees  and  has  been  active  in  alumni 
matters. 

Estlow  and  his  wife  Charlotte  will 
be  relocating  to  the  Denver  area  in 
July.  He  will  maintain  an  office  in 
Denver  and  continue  to  be  active  in 
many  industry  associations. 

Estlow  has  been  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  since  January  of 
1976.  Earlier  he  was  vice  president 
and  general  business  manager  of 
Scripps  Howard  Newspapers.  With 
Scripps  Howard  for  33  years,  he  be¬ 
gan  in  1952  as  a  member  of  the  retail 
advertising  staff  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  Denver,  and  later  became 
business  manager.  In  1970,  he  moved 
to  the  company’s  executive  offices  as 
assistant  general  business  manager. 
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Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  to  buy  Lerner  newspaper  chain 

Move  expected  to  heat  up  competition  with  ingersoii  chain 


Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  —  whose 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  faces  con¬ 
tinuing  strong  competition  from  a 
prosperous  group  of  free  weeklies  — 
agreed  (June  10)  to  buy  a  major  Chica- 
go-area  chain  of  community  news¬ 
papers. 

“We’d  like  to  find  out  more  about 
the  business  of  community  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Pulitzer  general  manager 
Nicholas  G.  Penniman  said.  “We’ve 
been  competing  against  them  here  for 
a  number  of  years  .  .  .  (and)  we’ve 
got  to  learn  how  all  that  works.” 

Pulitzer  will  buy  Lerner  Newspa¬ 
pers,  a  family-owned  chain  that  pub¬ 
lishes  52  titles,  49  weeklies  and  twice- 
weeklies  and  three  shopper  publica¬ 
tions,  with  a  combined  circulation  in 
the  Chicago  area  of  about  300,0(X). 

No  terms  were  released.  Pulitzer 
said  the  sale  would  likely  be  closed  by 
the  end  of  June. 

Speculation  about  a  sale  of  the  Ler¬ 
ner  chain  had  been  widespread  since 
the  death  last  November  of  Louis 
Lerner,  the  editor,  publisher  and  sole 
owner. 

His  widow,  Susan  Lerner,  had  re¬ 
jected  several  bids  before,  but  said  of 


the  Pulitzer  sale,  “In  a  word,  I  got  a 
good  offer.” 

Pulitzer  said  it  planned  no  immedi¬ 
ate  changes  in  management. 

“It’s  a  good  company,  it’s  in  a  great 
market,”  Penniman  said.  “It’s  a  good 
fit,  and  the  reason  is  because  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  the  Lerner  papers  tradi¬ 
tionally  has  been  one  like  our  own, 
and  that  is,  liberal.” 


“We’d  like  to  find  out 
more  about  the  business 
of  community 
newspapers,”  Pulitzer 
general  manager 
Nicholas  G.  Penniman 
said. 


The  acquisiton  comes  as  the  Post- 
Dispatch  faces  even  greater  competi¬ 
tion  from  Ingersoii  Publication  Co. 

Last  year,  Ingersoii  bought  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers  of  Greater  St. 


Louis,  a  highly  successful  chain  of  33 
free  weeklies  with  a  reach  of  8(K),000 
in  St.  Louis  and  its  suburbs. 

And  in  May,  the  Ingersoii  chain 
purchased  a  nearby  daily,  the  Alton 
(Ill.)  Telegraph. 

Penniman  suggested  the  Lerner  ac¬ 
quisition  could  give  Pulitzer  the  ex¬ 
perience  in  community  newspapering 
needed  to  better  fend  off  that  chal¬ 
lenge. 

“If  we  can  make  it  in  Chicago,  if 
Lerner  can  make  it  in  Chicago,  then 
we  can  make  it  anywhere  because 
Chicago  is  a  very  competitive  mar¬ 
ket,”  he  said. 

Lerner  has  been  a  successful  chain, 
with  published  reports  putting  its 
annual  revenues  at  $12  to  $15  million. 

The  chain  has  been  particularly 
successful  in  its  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  Penniman  said  its  help-wanted  ad 
linage,  for  example,  is  second  only  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  the  area. 

In  addition  to  acquiring  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  Pulitzer  has  an  option  to 
buy  Lemer’s  minority  interest  in  21 
cable  television  franchises.  Penniman 
said  no  decision  has  been  made  on 
whether  option  will  be  exercised. 


Keycom  videotex  service  refocuses  toward  business  market 


Another  once-promising  videotex 
service,  Keycom  Electrical  Pub¬ 
lishing  (To.  of  Schaumburg,  Ill.,  has 
given  up  on  the  consumer  market. 

The  company  announced  (June  14) 
it  was  “refocusing”  its  faltering  in¬ 
teractive  videotex  service  towards 
business  users.  A  number  of  services, 
such  as  a  specialized  business  weath¬ 
er  forecasting  package  and  a  news  ser¬ 
vice  called  CableTex,  will  be  added. 

Keycom  executive  vice  president 
and  publisher  James  P.  Dolan  said 
market  research  convinced  the  com¬ 
pany  that  “the  consumer  market  is 
indeed  further  out  than  we  thought.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  company 
announced  it  was  laying  off  60  em¬ 
ployees. 

Since  its  launching  in  November, 
Keycom  has  suffered  from  poor  sub¬ 
scription  sales  and  the  loss  of  corpo¬ 
rate  partners. 

Keycom  was  launched  with  great 
fanfare  in  November  as  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  of  Centel  Corp.,  the  big  telecom¬ 
munications  firm;  Honeywell  Inc., 
and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Howev¬ 


er,  the  newspaper  pulled  out  soon  af¬ 
ter  the  service’s  introduction,  and 
Honeywell  withdrew  in  May. 

Chicago’s  first  videotex,  Keycom 
offered  news  and  entertainment  in¬ 
formation  as  well  as  limited  at-home 
electronic  shopping. 

Keycom  executive  vice 
president  and  pubiisher 
James  P.  Doian  said 
market  research 
convinced  the  company 
that  “the  consumer 
market  is  indeed  further 
out  than  we  thought.” 

Publisher  Dolan  said  the  failure  has 
not  lessened  his  faith  in  videotex  — 
though,  he  adds,  he  avoids  the  term. 

“Videotex  has  the  stink  of  death 
about  it  and  for  some  good  reasons” 
he  said.  “It’s  a  made-up 
name  .  .  .  And  since  we  made  up  the 
term  in  the  past,  we  feel  free  to  ignore 


it  now.” 

Rather,  Dolan  said,  Keycom  and 
other  services  should  be  thought  of  as 
“on-line  business  information  sys¬ 
tems,”  which  remain  success  stories. 

“There  are  some  3,000  com¬ 
munications  databases  in  the  country 
doing  very  well  and  nobody  hears 
about  them,”  he  said. 

“I  know  there  is  an  immediate  pro¬ 
fitability  in  on-line  business  informa¬ 
tion  systems  —  and  I  suspect  there  is 
long-term  profitability  in  on-line  con¬ 
sumer  information  service,”  he 
added. 
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NEWS/TECH 


Pagination  surges  ahead 


By  George  Garneau 


Graphics,  heretofore  the  missing 
piece  in  newspaper  pagination,  was 
the  focus  of  technological  develop¬ 
ments  on  display  at  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Operations  Management  Conference 
and  Exposition  in  New  Orleans. 

The  ability  to  bring  graphics  into 
the  pagination  process  seemed  to 
surge  ahead  this  year  at  the  biggest 
newspaper  equipment  show  in  the 
world,  June  8-12. 

“Everybody  is  going  after 
graphics.  And  along  with  that,  you  are 
seeing  more  and  more  people  talking 
about  graphics,”  according  to  George 
Sylvester  of  Hastech  Inc.,  a  major 
player  in  the  pagination  area. 

Leading  electronics  firms  said  the 
technology  was  more  or  less  in  place 
to  compose  the  textual  elements  of 
full  newspaper  pages.  How  to  handle 
the  overwhelming  amount  of  elec¬ 
tronic  data  necessary  for  graphics, 
which  comprise  98%  of  the  electronic 
data  involved  in  an  average  news¬ 
paper,  has  been  the  major  stumbling 
block  to  complete  pagination. 

This  year,  more  than  ever  before, 
manufacturers  were  talking  about, 
and  showing,  systems  for  composing 
full  newspaper  pages  —  text,  photo¬ 
graphs,  ads  and  graphics  —  on  a  com¬ 
puter  screen,  ready  for  output  as  fully 
composed  pages. 

Several  vendors  showed  systems 
for  composing  newspaper  pages  elec¬ 
tronically  in  full  color  for  output  to 
film  or  plate. 

The  ability  to  create  display  ads 
electronically  with  line  art  scanned  in 
has  emerged  as  a  key  element  in 
pagination  systems. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  evolution  of 
pagination  equipment,  some  systems 
showed  increased  capacity  to  typeset 
graphics  simultaneously  with  text. 
Typesetters  have  begun  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  laser  imagesetters  with  the 
ability  to  output  full  newspaper  pages 
with  graphics  and  text  merged. 

‘‘Text  is  solved.  The  technology 
has  evolved  to  the  point  where 
graphics  are  almost  doable.  Graphic 
prepress  technology  is  the  key,” 
according  to  Stephen  Nilan  of  System 
Integrators  Inc. 

Increasingly,  display  ad  terminals 


with  graphic  capability  have  become 
the  center  of  attention  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  total  pagination. 

“Display  ads  can  be  looked  at  as 
the  foot  in  the  door  to  pagination,” 
Nilan  said. 

A  number  of  companies  showed 
display  ad  terminals  with  new  graphic 
capabilites  to  handle  larger  volumes 
of  digitalized  information  necessary 
for  newspapers. 

James  Hoffman,  the  publisher  of 
the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
Post,  circulation  about  20,000,  re¬ 
cently  implemented  an  editorial 
pagination  system.  He  said  he  was  six 
months  ahead  of  schedule  and  was 
looking  at  equipment  to  paginate  the 
graphics  as  well. 


This  year,  more  than 
ever  before, 
manufacturers  were 
talking  about,  and 
showing,  systems  for 
composing  full 
newspaper  pages  —  text, 
photographs,  ads  and 
graphics  ^  on  a 
computer  screen,  ready 
for  output  as  fully 
composed  pages. 


A  sampling  of  the  numerous  com¬ 
position  systems  on  display  follows: 

Scitex  America  Corp.  introduced  its 
electronic  graphics  handling  subsys¬ 
tem  for  image  assembly  and  page 
assemby.  The  system  on  display  had 
all  the  components  for  input  of  color 
images,  their  manipulation  and  altera¬ 
tion,  page  assembly  on  color  termin¬ 
als  and  output  of  full  pages  on  Scitex’s 
new  Raystar,  a  laser-driven  imageset¬ 
ter.  It  produces  separations  of  com¬ 
plete,  full-color  pages  on  film  or 
paper. 

Hell  Graphic  Systems  Inc.  intro¬ 
duced  the  Chromacom  Newsplan 
System,  its  latest  addition  to  the 
Chromacom  full-page  makeup  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  an  electronic  color  dark¬ 
room.  Input  can  come  from  video 


camera,  film,  scanner  or  other  means. 
Images  can  be  corrected  and  altered. 
A  color  workstation  allows  alteration 
and  manipulation  of  images  and  com¬ 
position  of  full  newspaper  pages. 

Text  and  images  are  merged  via  a 
raster  image  processor.  Production  of 
final  page  files  is  on  film. 

Hell  also  displayed  a  laser  im¬ 
agesetter,  the  Digiset  LS  210  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  fully  composed  pages  in 
about  a  minute. 

Crosfield  Electronics,  a  major 
manufacturer  of  prepress  electronics, 
introduced  a  new,  moderately  priced 
color  scanner. 

It  also  announced  the  sale  of  a  full- 
color  pagination  system  to  a  new  Brit¬ 
ish  daily  newspaper. 

Teragon  Systems  Inc.  demonstrated 
for  viewers  how  its  Text  and  Image 
Processing  System  (TIPS),  including 
pagination  workstation  and  electronic 
darkroom,  composed  complete  pages 
with  text,  black-and-white  photos  and 
line  art.  A  variety  of  manipulations 
were  performed  on  line.  The  system  is 
based  on  the  powerful  VAX  11/750 
computer  from  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  and  uses  Teragon’s  charge- 
coupled-device  scanner  for  input  of 
continuous  tone  photos. 

Teragon  announced  its  intention  to 
make  a  display  ad  module  for  1986. 

Harris  Corp.,  another  major 
pagination  manufacturer,  demon¬ 
strated  new  enhancements  to  its  8300 
Page  Layout  System  (PLS)  —  which 
included  its  8300  Image  Processing 
System  (IPS)  for  display  ad  composi- 
ton  with  graphics. 

Hastech  Inc.  demonstrated  its  new 
layout  Magician  terminal,  the  latest 
addition  to  its  graphic-oriented 
pagination  system.  Also  new  was  a 
less  expensive  pagination  system, 
HS55J,  designed  for  smaller  news¬ 
papers  and  based  on  the  DEC  J-11 
processor. 

Atex  Inc.  announced  that  it  had 
completed  four  of  the  five  elements  of 
its  Total  Publishing  Environment 
(TPE)  system  announced  a  year  ago. 
It  demonstrated  its  news  layout,  inte¬ 
grated  advertising  system  (IAS),  clas¬ 
sified  pagination,  and  publication  de¬ 
sign  and  ad  placement  systems.  Its 
production  node,  including  graphics 
capability,  is  planned  for  completion 
next  year. 

Camex,  a  leading  display  ad  system 
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manufacturer,  introduced  a  new  stor¬ 
age  device  for  holding  up  to  two  giga¬ 
bytes  of  data. 

Information  International  Inc. 
showed  its  AMS  4500,  an  ad  makeup 
station  with  graphics  manipulation 
functions  as  part  of  its  pagination  sys¬ 
tem,  and  enhancements  to  its  pagina¬ 
tion  subsystem. 

System  Integrators  Inc.  showed  a 
new  system.  System  25,  for  newspap¬ 
ers  with  circulations  less  than  50,000. 
It  was  showing  a  prototype  of  its  Sier¬ 
ra  pagination  system  and  electronic 
darkroom.  It  is  based  on  local  area 


networks  for  support  of  workstations. 
A  broadsheet-sized  page  display  ter¬ 
minal  based  on  plasma  technology 
was  shown  but  is  not  ready  for 
market. 

Xenotron  Inc.  was  stressing  low- 
cost  terminals  for  ad  makeup,  with 
integrated  text  and  graphics,  designed 
for  newspapers  seeking  a  path  to 
pagination  through  ad  composition. 
Its  Artmaster  manipulates  and  mod¬ 
ifies  scanned  graphics. 

To  handle  the  output  of  fully  com¬ 
posed  newspaper  pages  complete 
with  halftone  photos  and  graphics. 


new  output  devices  are  necessary.  To 
accommodate  this  need.  Autologic 
Inc.  introduced  and  demonstrated  a 
complete  line  of  APPS-55  Page  Imager 
Processors  for  small  formats  to  news¬ 
paper  size.  They  link  to  a  variety  of 
output  devices.  At  the  top  of  its  type¬ 
setting  line,  it  showed  new,  full-page 
ouput  devices,  the  APS-6  CRT  Ima¬ 
ger  and  the  APS-6  laser  Imagear  to 
output  full  pages  with  graphics  to  pap¬ 
er  fllm  or  plate. 

Monotype  International  showed  a 
new  graphic  system  for  outputting  full 
pages  with  its  Lasercomp  typesetter. 


Four  newspapers  sing  praises  for  pagination 


By  George  Garneau 

Pagination  means  many  things  to 
many  newspapers,  speakers  indi¬ 
cated  at  a  symposium  titled  “The 
Newsroom:  Pagination  et  al,”  but 
most  often  it  means  more  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  editorial  department. 

Four  representatives  from  news¬ 
papers  using  as  many  types  of  pagina¬ 
tion  shared  their  experiences  before  a 
well-attended  meeting  at  the  Amer- 
(  ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Operations  Management  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Exposition  in  New  Orleans. 

,  The  moderator,  Eric  Wolferman, 

executive  editor  for  The  Reporter  in 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  said  there  were  more 
than  100  U.S.  newspapers  doing  some 
degree  of  pagination  with  systems 
from  a  dozen  suppliers. 

Robert  J.  Farquhar,  asistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  described 
the  sometimes  rocky  road  to  pagina¬ 
tion  at  his  paper,  often  in  humorous 
terms. 


WIggonton  stressed 
that  pagination  is  a 
design  tooi  that  gives 
editoriai  department 
staffers  more 
responsibiiity. 


Though  the  papers  are  paginating 
all  their  text,  there  have  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  problems,  he  said. 

“But  those  things  are  slowly  being 
worked  out.  System  problems  have 
been  reduced.  We’re  on  the  downside 
of  a  slow,  difficult  learning  curve. 
And  I  know  of  no  one  who  would  give 
up  his  pagination  terminal  without  a 
fight.” 

After  the  16-month  experience  with 
a  system  from  Hastech  Inc.,  Far¬ 


quhar  said  12  positions  have  been 
eliminated  and  the  newspaper  looks 
better  because  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  has  more  control. 

The  most  significant  problems,  he 
said,  involved  the  high-speed  inter¬ 
face  between  Hastech  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  equipment,  net¬ 
working  of  processing  units,  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  ad  composition  ter¬ 
minals. 

Mark  Wiggonton,  pagination  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Press-Telegram  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  described  experiences 


with  an  Information  International 
Inc.  system  that  began  installation  in 
April  and  is  scheduled  to  produce  all 
editorial  pages  in  July  —  with  ads  and 
halftone  graphics  to  follow  in  August. 

Teething  problems  aside,  Wiggon¬ 
ton  said  he  was  happy  with  the  hard¬ 
ware  and  the  support  of  Triple  I. 

Wiggonton  stressed  that  pagination 
is  a  design  tool  that  gives  editorial 
department  staffers  more  responsi¬ 
bility. 

The  Press-Telegram  first  thought  it 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Pagination  works  for  smaii  sized  daiiy 


Pagination  isn’t  just  for  big  metro 
dailies,  the  president  of  a  newspaper 
with  less  than  15,000  circulation  told  a 
seminar  at  the  ANPA  Operations 
Managment  Conference  in  New 
Orleans. 

“The  first  question  I  always  get 
is, ’How  can  a  small  newspaper  of  less 
than  15,000  circulation  cost-justify  a 
pagination  system?’  Quite  easily, 
actually,’’  said  Paul  Zindell,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
Hudson  (N.Y.)  Register-Star. 

Zindell  said  the  Harris  8300  pagina¬ 
tion  system  easily  complied  with  the 
company’s  “firm  policy’’  that  all 
products  have  a  pay-back  of  less  than 
three  years. 

The  two  terminals  cost  the  com¬ 


pany  $100,000,  but  have  produced 
annual  savings  of  $45,000,  Zindell 
said. 

In  addition,  the  system  began  sav¬ 
ing  man-hours  far  more  quickly  than 
estimated,  he  said. 

“Training  took  approximately  15 
hours,  and  we  had  just  about  every¬ 
one  making  a  page  up  in  20  minutes 
after  four  hours’  (experience  on  the 
system).  And  keep  in  mind  that  we 
have  an  eight-column  makeup,’’  Zin¬ 
dell  said. 

“Initially,  we  figured  that  editorial¬ 
ly  we  would  phase  out  paper  makeup 
£dter  four  to  six  weeks,  but  after  one 
day  live  on  the  system,  it  became  ob¬ 
vious  (paper)  wouldn’t  be  needed,’’ 
he  added. 


Acceptance  of  the  system  by  edito¬ 
rial  employees  was  “exceptional,” 
Zindell  said,  and  the  system  has  run 
smoothly  even  though  the  Register- 
Star  does  not  have  a  production  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

The  paper  makes  up  about  200 
broadsheet  pages  a  week,  but  still 
uses  paper  for  ad  layouts,  Zindell 
said. 

“Until  graphics  become  a  reality, 
we  will  coninue  to  handle  the  ads 
separately  and  paste  them  to  the 
finished  page,”  he  said. 

In  addition  to  the  man-hour  sav¬ 
ings,  Zindell  said,  “It  became  ob¬ 
vious  that  a  good  pagination  system 
really  eliminates  the  need  for  a  so¬ 
phisticated  front-end  system.” 


Quality  color  takes  commitment 


By  George  Garneau 

Nobody  in  a  recent  symposium  on 
setting  standards  for  quality  said  that 
achieving  quality  in  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  was  easy. 

Instead,  speakers  on  the  panel  at 
the  ANPA  Operations  Management 
Conference  in  New  Orleans  outlined 
exhaustive  procedures  for  checking 
quality  of  materials  and  procedures 
and  for  auditing  performance, 
audits. 

“If  you  don’t  have  a  plan  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  then  you’ve  got  an  automatic 
plan  to  fail,”  said  Stephen  F.  Carazo, 
production  manager  of  the  Hartford 
Courant. 

“You  must  be  willing  to  embrace 
the  concept  of  total  quality  control 
from  raw  materials  input  to  finished 
product  output.  Once  you’ve  done 
that,  then  simply  plan  your  work  and 
work  your  plan.” 

Paul  T.  Lynch,  color  control  coor¬ 
dinator  for  The  Record  in  Bergen  Co., 
N.J.,  agreed  that  total  commitment  is 
necessary  for  effective  quality  con¬ 
trol,  followed  by  continuing  educa¬ 
tion  and  communication,  formulation 
of  and  adherance  to  standards  for 
equipment  and  materials,  and  thor¬ 
ough  evaluations. 

Lynch  outlined  the  Record’s  pro¬ 
cedures  for  checking  virtually  every 
element  contributing  to  newspaper 
production. 

And  Ray  Maly,  vice  president  of 
The  Columbian  in  Vancouver, 
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Wash.,  told  how  a  contest  spurred 
competition  for  better  quality. 

The  Record’s  program  began  with 
the  formation  of  a  quality  control  de¬ 
partment  in  preparation  for  the  switch 
to  offset.  Staffers  were  trained  at 
technical  institutions  and  visited 
printing  plants.  Then  the  coordinator 
established  quality-control  standards 
and  procedures. 


“If  you  don’t  have  a 
plan  to  succeed,  then 
you’ve  got  an  automatic 
plan  to  fall,’’  said  Stephen 
F.  Carazo,  production 
manager  of  the  Hartford 
Courant. 


At  the  Record  quality  begins  with 
monthly  high-level  meetings  among 
the  paper’s  top  executives  and  daily 
meetings  with  the  production  man¬ 
ager. 

The  Record  involves  advertising 
sales  people,  ad  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  It  offers  a  booklet  in  an  effort  to 
get  the  proper  material  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

At  the  editorial  end,  photographers 
and  editors  meet  regularly  with  a  qual¬ 
ity  assurance  staff  to  discuss  what 
type  of  copy  will  reproduce  best. 


“As  the  learninjg  curve  increased, 
the  improved  quality  made  our  edito¬ 
rial  pages  more  attractive.  We 
showed  the  advertiser  what  we  were 
capable  of  doing.  The  advertising  re¬ 
sponse  has  been  increased  budget 
alottments  for  ad  linage  and  more 
sophisticated  reproductions,  result¬ 
ing  an  a  more  appealing  product,” 
Lynch  said. 

In  production,  however,  standards 
must  be  established,  panelists  agreed, 
and  that  means  more  than  just  eval¬ 
uating  the  final  product. 

Carazo  recommended  a  “by-the- 
numbers  approach.”  That  adds  up  to 
not  just  standards  for  print  quality  but 
development  of  and  conformance  to 
performance  ratios. 

Lynch  said  the  whole  production 
process  must  be  calibrated  to  print 
conditions.  He  pointed  out  that  con¬ 
trolling  paper  quality  is  an  important 
factor.  Tests  for  hardness,  tightness, 
absorbency,  density  and  optical  qual¬ 
ities  can  show  if  papers  meet  estab¬ 
lished  standards. 

The  same  kinds  of  tests  were  rec¬ 
ommended  for  inks,  fountain  solu¬ 
tions,  blankets  and  other  materials. 

Carazo  said  he  was  amazed  at  how 
little  attention  is  given  by  newspapers 
to  controlling  the  quality  of  invento¬ 
ries.  He  recommended  that  super¬ 
visors  list  and  track  every  item  they 
purchase  and  work  with  suppliers  on 
testing  materials. 

“Your  subscribers  and  advertisers 
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are  demanding  that  you  produce  a 
timely,  quality  product.  You  have  the 
right  and  the  responsibility  to  expect 
the  same  from  your  source  of  supply, 
and  an  effective  inventory-control 
system  that  ensures  conformance  to 
your  requirements  is  another  major 
part  of  a  total  quality  program,”  he 
said. 


Lynch  said  plate  developers  are 
monitored.  Plate  benders  use  two  im¬ 
age  lines  for  improvement  of  registra¬ 
tion  in  both  directions.  Processors, 
typesetters  and  scanners  are  checked 
daily. 

The  final  product  must  also  be 
checked  against  a  rating  sheet  for 
compliance  to  the  standards  of  the 


newspaper.  Graphs  of  such  records 
and  daily  scores  should  be  posted  in 
the  pressroom.  Lynch  said,  to  iden¬ 
tify  patterns  in  reproduction. 

Carazo  similarly  recommended 
establishment  of  exacting  standard 
operating  procedures.  Annual  audits 
can  determine  if  procedures  are  fol¬ 
lowed,  he  said. 


Dealing  with  a  double  dilemma 


Newspapers  face  a  double  dilemma 
in  distribution:  how  to  compete 
against  direct  mail  advertisers  for  pre¬ 
printed  insert  ads,  while  not  hurting 
run-of-press  advertising. 

That  was  what  Gene  McDavid,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  told  newspaper 
executives  in  a  report  from  the  ANPA 
Distribution  Task  Force  at  the  Oper¬ 
ations  Management  Conference  and 
Exposition  in  New  Orleans. 

“Our  newspapers  face  a  double- 
barrelled  dilemma:  We  must  devise 
efficient  and  flexible  distribution  sys¬ 
tems  to  compete  with  direct  mail  com¬ 
panies,”  McDavid  said.  “This  effi¬ 
ciency  will  also  compete  with  our 
newspapers’  ROP  advertising, 
however.  Some  people  would  say 
we’ve  got  a  monkey  on  our  back.” 

McBride  noted  that  this  year  the 
future  of  ink  on  paper  as  a  medium 
appeared  healthy  compared  with  re¬ 


cent  years  when  electronic  publishing 
looked  healthier. 

He  cited  figures  on  inserted  adver¬ 
tising:  $40-biiiion  worth  of  ad  inserts 
distributed  by  newspapers  in  1984;  ^ 
revenues  of  $3.5  billion  for  printing 
and  distributing  them;  and  an  annu^ 
growth  rate  of  13%  since  1970. 

Nevertheless,  cheap  mail  rates 
have  allowed  direct  mail  advertisers 
to  gain  in  market  share,  he  said. 

With  inserted  ads  in  newspapers 
expected  to  grow  6%  annually, 
McBride  advised  newspapers  to  con¬ 
sider  the  effect  on  ROP  advertising 
and  how  to  respond  to  competition 
from  direct  mail  advertisers. 

The  task  force  projected  that  com¬ 
puters  will  link  the  production  of 
newspapers  with  their  marketing  and 
distribution. 

In  choosing  how  to  modernize  dis¬ 
tribution  systems,  McBride  offered 
the  following  tips  on  what  systems 
should  do: 


•  Improve  forecasting  accuracy  for 
best  use  of  space  and  lower  work 
force. 

•  Prevent  bottlenecks  by  providing 
each  operation  with  enough  capacity 
to  meet  system  needs. 

•  Reduce  routing  distances  by  eval¬ 
uating  delivery  routes  for  efficiency. 

•  Improve  packaging  to  avoid  dam¬ 
age  during  distribution. 

•  Even  the  pace  of  production, 
possibly  with  advance  runs,  to  avoid 
peaks  and  valleys  and  reduce  the  need 
for  press  capacity. 

•  Target  productivity  goals  based 
on  predetermined,  engineered  stan¬ 
dards. 

•  Increase  the  size  of  units,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  from  bundles  to  pallets. 

•  Seek  opportunities  to  eliminate 
empty  vehicles  on  return  trips. 


Sing  praises 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


needed  12  terminals  for  page  layout, 
but  after  deciding  to  create  a  universal 
work  desk  to  simplify  what  was  a  con¬ 
fusing  layout  setup,  it  discovered  just 
six  were  required. 

The  organization  centralized  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  newsroom.  Instead 
of  having  many  copy  editors  do  lay¬ 
out,  a  smaller  group  was  trained  to 
specialize  in  design,  acting  as  section 
graphics  editors  and  page  layout  spe¬ 
cialists. 

The  responsibilities  of  designers, 
Wiggonton  said,  are  getting  out  the 
paper,  satisfying  editors,  and  design¬ 
ing.  He  said  the  system  allows  editors 
to  edit  and  designers  to  design. 

At  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk, 
Jim  Butler,  managing  editor,  said  the 
Harris  Corp.  8300  PLS  (page  layout 
system)  that  began  operating  in 
March  1984  is  allowing  the  editorial 
department  to  close  nine  pages  in  the 
last  hour  of  prepress  time  instead  of 
the  four  pages  done  before  the 
system. 

Additionally,  the  number  of  pages 


processed  by  news  and  sports  desks 
has  increased  by  20,  with  a  corres¬ 
ponding  reduction  in  “advance” 
pages. 

It  has  also  allowed  more  flexibility 
of  design  —  even  in  the  once  old- 
fashioned  sports  department,  Butler 
said.  Flexibility  is  especially  valuable 
in  composing  special  advance  edi¬ 
tions. 


“Pagination  wiii  reduce 
the  amount  of  work 
necessary  to  produce  a 
page,  but  it  wiii  increase 
the  amount  of  work  done 
in  the  editoriai 
department,”  he  said. 


Graphics,  Butler  said,  are  the 
“mulberry  in  the  bush”  of  pagination. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
approached  pagination  very  carefully 
and  chose  the  system  by  Atex  Inc.  for 
its  tests. 

William  H.  Stroud,  assistant  to  the 


executive  editor,  said  the  Inquirer 
found  that  pagination  could  produce 
for  a  large  metro  daily  and  can  im¬ 
prove  quality. 

“Furthermore,”  Stroud  said,  “I 
am  convinced  that  in  the  long  run 
paginated  pages  will  be  better  written 
and  edited.  This  will  result  from  the 
extension  of  editorial  control  over  the 
product.” 

Stroud  said  the  system  has  changed 
some  job  duties. 

“Pagination  will  reduce  the  amount 
of  work  necessary  to  produce  a  page, 
but  it  will  increase  the  amount  of  work 
done  in  the  editorial  department,”  he 
said. 

Buffalo  may  get 
videotex  service 

A  new  videotex  service  for  the 
latest  news,  sports,  business  informa¬ 
tion  and  weather  is  being  planned  for 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

The  be  called  “Press  X-Press,”  the 
service  is  being  developed  by  Express 
Information  Services  and  will  be 
transmitted  via  cable  television  lines 
into  IBM  or  IBM-compatible  person¬ 
al  computers. 
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Mailroom  and  material  handling  go  high-tech 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

High  technology  is  spreading  from 
the  offices  and  composing  rooms  of 
the  nation’s  newspapers  into  the 
backshops  and  loading  docks. 

Mailroom,  inserting  and  material 
handling  operations  are  finally  joining 
the  technological  revolution  that  has 
been  transforming  other  newspaper 
departments  for  years. 

That  conclusion  emerged  from  this 
year’s  ANPA  Operations  Mangement 
Conference  and  Exhibition  in  New 
Orleans,  June  8-12. 

High-tech  changes 

Dozens  of  vendors  showed  high- 
tech  products  that  promise  to  change 
mailroom  and  product  handling  op¬ 
erations  —  the  most  labor-intensive 
departments  on  newspapers  —  as 
radically  as  computers  transformed 
editorial,  prepress  and  printing  opera¬ 
tions. 

It’s  a  change  that  is  long  overdue, 
many  vendors  and  production  execu¬ 
tives  said  at  the  show. 

“At  a  newspaper,  a  product  is  typi¬ 
cally  handled  16  times.  Each  time  a 
product  is  handled,  it  is  subjected  to 
damage,  loss  and  pilferage,”  Houston 
Chronicle  vice  president  and  general 
manager  Gene  McDavid  said  when  he 
presented  a  report  form  the  ANPA 
Distribution  Task  Force. 

“People  haven’t  been  paying  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  material  handling,  but 
you  handle  it  so  much.  Let’s  face  it, 
90%  of  the  time  in  newspapers  is  spent 
handling  the  material,”  said  Law¬ 
rence  T.  Macko,  who  heads  market 
development  for  FMC  Corporation’s 
automatic  guided  vehicle  systems. 

“This  is  an  industry  that  is  so  ad¬ 
vanced  electronically  —  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  the  newsroom,  with 
scanners,  etc.  —  and  yet  that  hasn’t 
happened  in  material  handling.  My 
G(k1,  (technology)  has  been  stale  in 
material  handling  for  so  long,”  he 
added. 

The  product  Macko’s  company 
was  showing  was  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  examples  of  how  technology 
promises  to  change  material  handling. 

Automatic  paper  roll  handling 

For  years,  the  industry  has 
dreamed  of  a  robot  paper  roil  handler 
that  could  glide  along  an  unmarked 
floor,  picking  up  and  delivering 
stocks  with  little  operator  involve¬ 
ment. 

Indeed,  Automatic  Guided  Vehi¬ 
cles  (AG Vs)  have  been  around  in  pro- 
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totype  since  the  late  1950s.  The  prob¬ 
lem  was  the  electronics  were  so  so¬ 
phisticated  they  could  not  compete 
with  other  automatic  or  manually 
guided  systems. 

FMC’s  AGV  looks  like  that  kind  of 
robot  replacement  for  the  paper  roll 
towlines  and  conveyors  that  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  newspapers  are 
using  to  transport  paper  stocks  from 
delivery  point  to  the  press  floor. 

Unlike  the  towlines,  which  are 
driven  mechanically  by  chains  either 
embedded  in  grooves  or  along  above¬ 
ground  rail  systems,  the  AGV  follows 
guide  wires  buried  in  the  shop  floor. 

“(Towlines)  are  kind  of  conveyor 
systems,  where  the  AGV  is  more  of  an 
on-demand  system,”  Macko  said. 

The  FMC  AGV  is  programmed  by 
microprocessors  and  can  sense  the 
size  of  a  roll  it  is  picking  up,  deliver  it 
to  the  appropriate  storage  area  or 
press  and  return  to  another  task  with 
little  operator  involvement.  The  sys¬ 
tem  eliminates  grooves  in  the  shop 
floor,  and  replaces  the  typical  raised 
roller  holders  with  short  rubber 
strips. 

‘This  is  an  industry  that 
is  so  advanced 
eiectronicaiiy  —  in  the 
composing  room  and  the 
newsroom,  with 
scanners,  etc.  —  and  yet 
that  hasn’t  happened  in 
materiai  handiing. 


“Ten  AGVs  can  do  what  30  (tow- 
line)  trucks  will  do,”  FMC  manager 
Macko  said.  “It’s  just  naturally 
where  the  industry  should  be  going.” 

The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram  has  bought  10  FMC  AGVs, 
which  cost  about  $35,000  to  $40,000 
apiece,  for  delivery  in  early  1986. 

FM(r  was  not  the  only  company 
showing  an  AGV,  however. 

IDAB  Inc.  of  Hialeah,  Fla.  was  also 
showing  a  wire-guided  AGV  with  the 
same  manual  and  automatic  capabil¬ 
ity.  Both  emphasized  the  safety  of 
their  unmanned,  untracked 
machines. 

“If  the  safety  bumper  just  taps 
something  it  will  stop  short,”  IDAB 
systems  designer  Angel  Arrabel  said. 

IDAB  also  introduced  a  prototype 
unit-load  AGV  for  automatic  handling 


of  palletized  products. 

Another  big  material  handling  ven¬ 
dor,  Jervis  B.  Webb  Co.,  also  offers 
AGV  systems,  but  they  were  not  de¬ 
monstrating  a  model  at  the  ANPA 
show. 

From  complex  to  prosaic 

Throughout  the  show,  vendors  dis¬ 
played  products  showing  high-tech 
innovations  in  production  operations 
ranging  from  the  very  sophisticated 
— such  as  Ferag’s  Rotadisc  II  pal¬ 
letizing  and  depalletizing  system  or 
Muller-Martini’s  A  VS  mailroom  sys¬ 
tem —  to  the  prosaic,  such  as  Portec’s 
introduction  of  a  computer-designed 
spiral  bundle  chute. 

Because  truly  sophisticated  tech¬ 
nology  is  still  so  new  to  the  post-press 
operation,  many  of  the  products  at  the 
operations  show  essentially  auto¬ 
mated  the  way  newspapers  work  to¬ 
day,  rather  than  radically  changed 
those  methods. 

“I  think  new  technology  that  will  be 
introduced  into  material  handling  will 
bring  a  major  change  (to  the  way  work 
is  done),”  said  John  Prim,  product 
manager  of  newspaper  systems  for 
Harris  Graphics  Corp. 

“However,  our  own  approach  now 
has  been  to  allow  newspapers  to 
phase  in  more  efficient  handling, 
rather  than  to  take  a  radical  techno¬ 
logical  approach,”  Prim  added. 

Again,  the  AGV  paper  roll  handlers 
are  a  good  example  of  that  trend. 

High  tech  won’t  replace  low  tech 

“The  AGV  is  not  going  to  replace 
trucks.  (Towline  systems)  still  have  a 
place  in  the  industry,  and  we're  going 
to  sell  both,”  FMC’s  Macko  said. 

And  elsewhere  in  the  show,  ven¬ 
dors  of  lower-tech  roll  delivery  sys¬ 
tems  reported  interest  in  their  prod¬ 
ucts. 

For  example.  Von  Roll  AG,  a  Ger¬ 
man  company  whose  products  are 
distributed  in  the  U.S.  by  Koenig  & 
Bauer/Egenolf,  was  showing  a  deliv¬ 
ery  system  for  paper  reels  and  press 
cylinders  that  rides,  automatically  or 
manually,  on  track  embedded  in  the 
floor. 

“In  Europe,  practically  all  the  pa¬ 
pers  use  this  kind  of  system  that  is  flat 
to  the  floor,”  said  Von  Roll  engineer 
Hans  Frey.  “With  paper  rolls  getting 
heavier  and  heavier,  an  efficient 
handling  system  is  important.” 

Nolan  Products  was  showing  a 
similar  manual  system  using  dollies 
that  ride  in  a  flat  track. 

It  was  clear  from  the  show  that 
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there  is  increasing  newspaper  interest 
in  storage  inserting  products  — 
whether  high-tech  or  low. 

“I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  attention 
being  paid  to  the  labor-intensive 
areas,  to  inserting,  and  beyond  stuf¬ 
fing,  and  it’s  an  area  we’re  trying  to 
address, ’’said  Harris  Graphic’s  Prim. 

Harris  launched  a  major  mailroom 
line  at  ANPA  and  attracted  a  lot  of 
interest  with  one  product  in  particu¬ 
lar,  the  NP-160,  a  machine  that 
stacks,  lays  down  a  bottom  wrapper 
and  ties  bundles  in  an  integrated 
machine. 

The  NP-160  is  designed  to  work  at 
the  speed  of  Harris’s  NP-1472  inser¬ 
ter,  and  can  bundle  50  bundles  of  300 
broadsheet  papers  per  minute.  It  is 
contained  on  four  sides  for  what  the 
company  says  is  better  compression 
for  stacks  that  remain  square. 

Automatic  pallet  stacking 

Harris  also  introduced  an  auto¬ 
matic  palletizer,  labeled  the  NP-lOO, 
that  stacks  unstrapped  bundles  in  pre¬ 
programmed  unit  loads. 

Neat  palletizing  is  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  for  stuffing  operations,  but  it 
is  a  job  that  now  entails  considerable 
manpower  and  no  assurance  of 
quality. 

Harris’s  NP-lOO  can  stack  on  a  pal¬ 
let  papers  weighing  up  to  a  ton  and 
rising  up  to  five  feet.  A  unit  is  now  in 
tests  at  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Spool  storage  popular 

A  considerably  different  approach 
to  product  storage  is  taken  by  Ferag, 
which  was  getting  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  with  its  Rotadisc  II  palletizing 
and  depalletizing  system. 

Rotadisc  II  gathers  newspapers,  in¬ 
serts  and  other  products  at  press  oper¬ 
ational  speeds  into  large  cassettes  or 
spools  that  hold  about  3,000  to  4,000 
newspapers,  about  a  ton. 

“This  allows  newspapers,  in  effect, 
to  store  at  press  speeds,  and  return 
products  to  the  inserting  process  at 
virtually  production  speeds,  with  no 
manual  handling,’’  Ferag  marketing 
manager  Jim  Leatham  said. 

“It’s  an  alternative  solution  to  the 
traditional  storage  on  skids  .  .  .  that 
saves  time  in  handling  and  protects 
the  product  better  than  on  skids.” 

At  the  ANPA  show,  Ferag  showed 
two  units  that  have  been  purchased  by 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  first  of 
several  papers  to  order  the  system. 

Muller-Martini  was  also  showing  a 
spool-like  device  in  demonstrating, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  U.S.,  its  Print- 
Roll  on-line  inserting  system. 

The  company’s  inserter  uses  a 
spool  that  gathers  papers,  holding 
them  together  with  plastic  strips,  to 
serve  as  a  buffer  system  when  the 
newspaper  cannot  handle  operations 
speed. 
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Each  12-foot  roll  holds  approx¬ 
imately  350,000  broadsheet  pages. 

It  winds  at  press  speeds  up  to 
60,000  copies  per  hour  and  unwinds  at 
40,000.  Muller-Martini  also  showed 
its  Model  275  inserter  with  12  stations 
and  two  deliveries.  It  is  capable  of 
putting  up  to  11  inserts  in  one  main 
jacket  or  five  inserts  in  double-deliv¬ 
ery  mode. 

Neatness  counts 

Another  increasing  demand  by 
newspaper  production  executives  is 
for  products  that  deliver  papers  with¬ 
out  damaging  individual  papers  or 
bundles.  A  number  of  vendors 
addressed  that  concern. 

Hall  Systems  Inc.,  for  example,  in¬ 
troduced  the  Tru-Trac  ModularBelt 
Lapped  Stream  Conveyor,  a  machine 
that  transports  newspapers  from  the 
press  folder  or  inserting  machine  de¬ 
liveries  to  mailroom  counter  stackers. 

“The  industry  seems  to  want  the 
belts,”  Hall  director  of  engineering 
Thomas  C.  Litzler  said.  “You  get  less 
marking  of  the  newspapers  than 
you  do  with  wire.” 

Even  Goss,  which  for  the  most  part 
was  showing  products  introduced 
previously,  introduced  a  new  belt  sys¬ 
tem,  a  nine-inch  belt  capable  of 
changing  direction  up  to  90  degrees 
and  handling  virtually  any  thickness 
of  product. 

Neatness  —  and  the  attendant  re¬ 
duction  of  waste  —  is  also  the  selling 
point  of  Quipp  Incorporated’s  new 
accumulation  belt. 

Using  vacuum  controls,  the  system 
holds  the  bottom  paper  tight  to  the 
belt  so  it  doesn’t  get  mangled  in  the 
frequent  stops  and  starts. 

To  Quipp  engineering  director 
Christer  A.  Sjogren,  the  belt  is 
another  example  of  the  long-awaited 
technological  transformation  of  the 
mailroom. 

“People  have  been  battling  dam¬ 
aged  (bottom)  papers  for  years  and 
years,  and  nothing  was  done.  This 
really  reduces  loss  of  papers,”  Sjo¬ 
gren  said. 

Inserters  for  all 

Another  trend  that  emerged  at  this 
year’s  ANPA  was  the  introduction  of 
inserter  systems  fitted  to  smaller  and 
mid-sized  newspapers,  who  are  in¬ 
creasingly  handling  greater  amounts 
of  preprints. 

“I  think  there  is  more  going  on  in 
technology  in  inserters  right  now  than 
there  is  in  presses,”  Hall  Systems 
director  of  engineering  Tom  Litzler 
said. 

For  example.  Graphic  Manage¬ 
ment  Asociates  Inc.,  the  inserter  re¬ 
manufacturing  company,  introduced 
an  11 -station  48P  inserter  aimed  at 
papers  growing  too  big  for  simply  an 
eight-hopper  machine  —  but  too  small 


to  move  up  the  next  standard  step  to 
14-hopper  machines. 

“It’s  an  alternative  for  the  news¬ 
paper  that  wants  to  expand,”  GMA 
president  John  Connors  said.  “Be¬ 
fore,  you  had  to  go  from  a  $550,000 
machine  to  a  $l-milIion  machine.” 
The  GMA  machine  sells  for  about 
$295,000,  he  said. 

Kansa  Corporation  also  empha 
sized  flexiblity  in  introducing  its  Kan- 
p  480,  an  inserter  that  can  insert  into 
jackets  ranging  from  four  pages  to 
128. 

High-tech  loading  docks 

Technology,  in  sweeping  through 
the  newspaper  building,  also  has 
swept  out  the  back  door  to  the  loading 
dock. 

Portec’s  Flomaster  Division,  for 
example,  introduced  the  Extender,  an 
extending  conveyor  belt  that  elimin¬ 
ates  cable  reels  by  installing  infrared 
controls  from  the  front. 

Another  Portec  introduction  sym¬ 
bolized  the  proliferation  of  technolo¬ 
gy  at  every  level  of  the  mailroom.  Its 
Safeglide  molded-fiberglass  spiral 
chute  was  designed  by  a  computer  to 
control  speeds  and  eliminate  the  dam¬ 
age  that  occurs  when  heavier  and 
lighter  collide  on  the  way  down. 

Cavanaugh  named 
president  of  Goss 

The  Graphic  Systems  Division  of 
Rockwell  International  Corp.,  maker 
of  Goss  printing  presses  and  mail- 
room  equipment,  has  named  James 
D.  Cavanaugh  its  new  president. 


J.  0.  Cavanaugh 

Cavanaugh,  formerly  executive 
vice  president  of  the  division,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ronald  A.  White,  who  has  step¬ 
ped  down  to  plan  early  retirement  in  a 
new  post. 

Rockwell  recently  reorganized  the 
division  and  made  several  personnel 
changes. 

“This  change  is  part  of  our  long- 
range  succession  plan  that  has  been  in 
(Continued  on  page  33) 


Sex-discrimination  battle 

Maine  human  rights  board  says  Guy  Gannett  chain  discriminated 
against  two  women;  case  may  go  to  the  courts  for  finai  determination 


By  Roy  Whitcomb 

State  and  federal  courts  may  be¬ 
come  the  final  arbiters  of  two  sex  dis¬ 
crimination  cases  brought  against  the 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.  of  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  by  two  female  writers. 

Mary  Snell  and  Sharon  Zachinni 
charge  the  company  hired  less- 
qualified  male  reporters  and  unlaw¬ 
fully  denied  the  women  advancement 
opportunities. 

At  the  time  the  two  males  were 
hired,  the  two  women  worked  for 
Gannett's  Maine  Sunday  Telegram  as 
part-time  columnists. 

The  Maine  Human  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion  recently  found  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  the  allegations  by  a 
4-0  vote. 

The  commission  also  found,  by  a 
3-1  vote,  evidence  to  believe  the  com¬ 
pany  illegally  retaliated  against  the 
two  women  for  filing  their  sex- 
discrimination  complaints. 

While  the  two  women  called  the 
commission's  actions  a  victory,  a 
company  spokesman  called  the  find¬ 
ings  mistaken. 

The  commission  is  expected  to 
attempt  to  get  the  two  parties  to  agree 
on  a  remedy  to  the  conflict.  If  they 
can’t  agree,  the  case  will  go  to  the 
courts,  commission  investigator  Paul 
D.  Pierce  said. 


While  the  two  women 
called  the  commission’s 
actions  a  victory,  a 
company  spokesman 
called  the  findings 
mistaken. 


Judy  Potter,  the  women’s  lawyer, 
said  her  clients  will  ask  the  company 
to  hire  the  two  women  as  reporters, 
give  them  back  pay  for  the  years  they 
were  allegedly  passed  over  and  pay 
their  legal  fees. 

George  Marshall,  vice  president  of 
employee  relations  for  Guy  Gannett 
Co.,  said  he  believes  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  findings  were  mistaken  and  de¬ 
nied  the  company  violated  sex- 
discrimination  laws. 


The  company  has  refused  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  two  women  to  reporters’ 
jobs  in  the  past,  claiming  they  were 
not  qualified. 

Marshall  did  say,  however,  there  is 
some  evidence  “that  could  be 
viewed”  as  proof  the  company  illegal¬ 
ly  retaliated  against  Ms.  Snell. 


“IVe  were  caught  in  a 
classic  situation,  in  which 
women  were  unable  to 
move  up  because  their 
work  is  devalued,”  she 
said. 


Specifically,  the  commission  found 
reasonable  grounds  to  conclude: 

•  Ms.  Zachinni,  who  now  works 
two  days  a  week  as  a  Telegram 
women’s  page  writer  and  three  days  a 
week  at  a  lesser  job,  was  denied 
opportunities  to  try  out  as  a  reporter 
while  the  company  was  filing  report¬ 
ers’  openings  with  less-qualified  or 
equally  qualified  males. 

•  The  company  illegally  retaliated 
against  Ms.  Zachinni  after  she  filed 
the  original  sex  discrimination  com¬ 
plaint  by  changing  her  job-evaluation 
form.  Before  she  filed  the  complaint 
she  was  evaluated  on  a  reporter’s 
form.  After  she  filed  the  complaint 
she  was  evaluated  on  a  clerk’s  form. 

•  Ms.  Snell,  who  was  laid  off  from  a 
Telegram  job  similar  to  Ms.  Zachin- 
ni’s  six  weeks  after  she  filed  the  sex 
discrimination  complaint  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1983,  also  was  illegally  passed 
over  for  opportunities  to  move  up  to  a 
reporter’s  job  during  her  tenure. 

•  The  company  illegally  retaliated 
against  Ms.  Snell  after  she  filed  the 
charges  by  telling  Telegram  section 
editors  to  stop  accepting  free-lance 
feature  articles  from  Ms.  Snell  after 
she  left  the  company.  Marshall  said 
the  company  regretted  that  and  coun¬ 
termanded  the  order  a  few  weeks 
later. 

•  The  company  also  illegally  retali¬ 
ated  against  Ms.  Snell  by  reprimand¬ 
ing  her  for  an  article  in  which  she  de¬ 
scribed  a  woman  suffering  from  an 
eating  disorder.  Telegram  editor  Lou 


Ureneck  claimed  she  misled  readers 
by  failing  to  adequately  explain  the 
woman  was  a  composite  portrait 
drawn  from  notes.  But  the  commis¬ 
sion  staff  noted  the  story  had  been 
approved  by  editors  prior  to  its  pub¬ 
lication. 

Ms.  Snell  called  the  commission’s 
findings  “a  victory  for  more  than  just 
Sharon  and  me.  This  will  benefit  other 
female  reporters. 

“We  were  caught  in  a  classic  situa¬ 
tion,  in  which  women  were  unable  to 
move  up  because  their  work  is  de¬ 
valued,”  she  said. 

Ms.  Snell  said  she  plans  to  file  a 
lawsuit  in  Portland’s  U.S.  District 
Court  charging  the  Guy  Gannett  com¬ 
pany  with  violating  federal  equal- 
opportunity  laws  by  terminating  her. 

The  state  commission  found  no 
reasonable  grounds  for  pressing  sex- 
discrimination  charges  against  the 
company  because  of  the  layoff. 

Ms.  Zachinni  also  viewed  the  find¬ 
ings  as  a  “victory  for  all  women,  not 
only  those  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

“This  shows  that  men  are  given 
more  credit  for  the  work  they  do.  We 
did  similar  work  .  .  .  but  it  was 
viewed  as  lesser  work,”  she  said. 

Marshall  said  the  commission  erred 
in  finding  discrimination  because  it 
looked  at  a  limited  period  of  time 
when  there  were  no  full-time  female 
reporters  at  the  Telegram. 


‘There  has  been  no 
discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  The  two 
people  who  brought  the 
complaint  did  not  have 
the  skills  or  experience  to 
be  reporters.” 

“Before  that  period,  and  after  the 
complaint  was  filed,  we  had  full-time 
female  reporters,”  he  said. 

In  addition,  Marshall  said  it  was  not 
fair  for  the  commission  to  have  sin¬ 
gled  out  the  Telegram  in  its  search  for 
evidence  of  discrimination.  The  Port¬ 
land  Press  Herald  and  Evening  Ex- 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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IN  BRIEF 


Court  refuses  to 
hear  CNN  plea 

The  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to 
hear  a  plea  by  the  Cable  News  Net¬ 
work  that  excluding  cameras  from 
federal  courts  is  unconstitutional. 

The  high  tribunal,  without  com¬ 
ment,  killed  a  complaint  that  arose 
from  Gen.  William  Westmoreland’s 
libel  suit  against  CBS.  CNN,  which 
was  prohibited  from  putting  its 
cameras  in  the  courtroom,  had  sought 
a  Supreme  Court  ruling,  pointing  out 
that  no  courtroom  could  accommo¬ 
date  all  the  reporters  who  wanted  to 
attend  the  trial,  which  CNN  said  was 
their  constitutional  right. 

Although  the  trial  itself  ended  in 
February  before  the  CNN  plea  re¬ 
ceived  attention  at  the  Supreme 
Court,  CNN  tried  to  press  the  com¬ 
plaint  because  the  issue  was  likely  to 
arise  in  other  cases. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
the  news  media  has  a  right  to  attend 
criminal  trials,  even  though  the  defen¬ 
dants  might  object,  but  rules  of  the 
federal  courts  dating  back  to  the 
1930’s  have  barred  cameras  from  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  federal  trials. 

No.  2  Houston  Post 
hits  No.  1  Chronicle 

The  Houston  Post  took  a  swipe  at 
its  competitor,  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  in  a  recent  promotion  piece  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  news  article  from  the 
newspaper  about  a  fired  Chronicle 
distributor  suing  his  ex-employer. 

The  suit  claims  the  fired  employee 
was  never  paid  for  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  he  distributed.  Besides 
covering  the  lawsuit,  the  story  also 
contained  an  interview  with  the 
distributor  in  which  he  charged  the 
Chronicle  with  “falsifying”  its  cir¬ 
culation  figures. 

A  photostat  copy  of  the  story  was 
sent  out  on  Houston  Post  stationary. 

“It’s  a  story  we  felt  needed  to  be 
told,”  said  Michael  Kleibrink  of  the 
Post.  “There  have  been  a  lot  of  ques¬ 
tions  raised  about  circulation  in  this 
market.” 

Kleibrink  added  that  he  believed 
the  public  relations  piece  “was  a  valid 
news  release  for  promotion.” 

Chronicle  officials,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  declined  to  comment  on  the 
Post’s  promotion.  However,  they  did 
point  out  that  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  recently  issued  its  sup¬ 
plemental  Fas-Fax  report  which 
showed  the  Chronicle  increasing  its 
daily  and  Sunday  circulation  leads 


over  the  Post. 

The  audit  found  that  the  Post,  with 
average  net  paid  daily  circulation  of 
310,110,  lost  22,223  circulation  over 
the  four-month  period  ending  March 
31,  1985. 

The  Chronicle,  with  average  net 
paid  daily  sales  of  433,380,  now  leads 
the  Post  in  daily  circulation  by 
123,270. 

On  Sunday,  the  Post  lost  16,797  for 
circulation  of  366,818. 

The  Chronicle  on  Sunday  widened 
its  lead  by  nearly  23,000  to  169,767 
copies. 

Lincoln  Neb.  JOA 
under  investigation 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  is 
investigating  the  Journal-Star  Print¬ 
ing  Co.’s  1950  consolidation,  general 
manager  Paul  McCue  said. 

The  Justice  Department  has  issued 
confidential  civil  investigative  de¬ 
mands  on  the  Journal-Star  Co.,  Lee 
Enterprises  and  State  Journal  Co.  of 
Lincoln  in  order  to  examine  the  con¬ 
solidation  in  the  context  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  Act  of  1971. 

The  Journal  Star  Printing  Co.  owns 
and  publishes  the  daily  Lincoln  Star, 
daily  Lincoln  Journal,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Journal  &  Star. 

State-Journal  Co.  and  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises  are  independent  contractors 
who  provide  news  and  editorial  con¬ 
tent  of  the  Lincoln  Journal  and  Lin¬ 
coln  Star,  respectively. 

McCue  said  testimony  and  docu¬ 
ments  given  by  the  three  companies 
will  be  reviewed  ultimately  by  an 
assistant  attorney  general. 

He  said  the  Journal-Star  Co.  wel¬ 
comed  the  investigation  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  the  facts  about  Lin¬ 
coln’s  newspaper  operations. 

The  Journal-Star  Co.  and  the  two 
dailies  are  being  sued  in  federal  court 
by  Sun  Newspapers  of  Lincoln  which 
charges  the  three  defendants  with 
antitrust  violations. 

Bahrain  expels 
AP-DJ  newsman 

The  Bahrain  government  expelled 
AP-Dow  Jones  correspondent  John 
Hitchcock  after  he  refused  to  disclose 
confidential  sources  for  a  story. 

Hitchcock  was  questioned  by  gov¬ 
ernment  authorities  about  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  a  story  he  wrote  about  the 
firing  of  five  senior  executives  at  the 
New  York  branch  of  Gulf  Interna¬ 


tional  Bank. 

The  government  said  Hitchcock 
did  not  violate  any  laws,  but  was  ex¬ 
pelled  after  he  sent  officials  a  letter 
saying  he  “will  not  agree  to  be 
accountable”  to  the  Information 
Ministry. 

Turner  to  exchange 
news  with  Soviets 

Turner  Broadcasting  System, 
which  owns  Cable  News  Network, 
signed  an  agreement  with  Intervision, 
the  Eastern  Bloc  consortium  of  televi¬ 
sion  systems,  for  the  exchange  of 
news,  journalists  and  entertainment 
programs. 

Intervision  and  Turner  will  also 
cooperate  on  the  production  of  a  six- 
hour  documentary,  “Portrait  of  the 
Soviet  Union.” 

Business  wire 
expands  its  reach 

Business  Wire  added  more  than  100 
media  to  its  national  coverage  during 
1984,  boosting  its  reach  to  265  dailies 
and  380  other  media,  and  now  serves 
more  states  than  any  other  wire  in  the 
industry. 

Business  Wire  now  transmits  via 
satellite  to  media  in  42  states,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  Canada. 

In  its  annual  brochure  and  in  related 
advertising  in  trade  publications. 
Business  Wire  also  contends  its  East¬ 
ern  Circuit  is  now  the  nation’s  largest 
single  public  relations  wire  network. 
It  covers  150  dailies  in  1 10  cities  in  29 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
plus  the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail. 

The  wire  unveiled  new  regional  cir¬ 
cuits  for  news  distribution  limited  to 
the  Southeast  and  the  Southwest,  as 
well  as  special  circuits  to  dailies  and 
trade  books  for  news  from  companies 
in  the  energy  or  entertainment  indus¬ 
tries. 

Business  Wire  also  announced  a 
new  features  service  that  offers 
national  coverage  for  half  the  rate 
charged  for  breaking  news. 

Lorry  I.  Lokey,  president,  said  the 
wire’s  growth  reflects  two  trends. 

More  media,  especially  dailies,  are 
expanding  coverage  of  timely  busi¬ 
ness  news,  which  is  the  heart  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Wire’s  daily  budget. 

Also,  he  said,  news  sources  in¬ 
creasingly  recognize  electronic  deliv¬ 
ery  of  news  as  the  most  cost  effective 
method  as  well  as  being  the  fastest. 

Business  Wire,  a  private  concern 
headquartered  in  San  Francisco,  has 
bureaus  in  New  York,  Boston  Den¬ 
ver,  Seattle  and  Los  Angeles. 
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Chicago  unions  set  Juiy  7  as  strike  deadiine 

Three  craft  unions  set  a  July  7  dead-  Negotiations  with  two  of  the  un-  In  May,  the  Tribune,  over  the 
line  for  a  strike  against  the  Chicago  ions,  the  Chicago  Printing  Pressmen  objection  of  the  union  transferred  a 

Tribune.  and  the  Chicago  Mailers,  were  sche-  CTU  member  from  the  composing 

If  the  unions,  who  have  been  work-  duled  to  resume  well  before  the  strike  room  to  the  mailroom. 

ing  without  contracts  for  more  than  deadline.  However,  there  was  no  Through  a  spokesman,  the  Tribune 
two  years,  go  ahead  with  the  strike,  it  such  assurance  that  bargaining  would  vowed  to  continue  publishing  if  a 

could  also  quickly  involve  the  rival  begin  again  with  the  Chicago  Typo-  strike  is  called. 

Chicago  Sun-Times  {E&P,  June  15).  graphical  Union,  which  is  the  key  “We  would  begin  hiring  replace- 
Though  the  Sun-Times  has  reached  union  in  the  dispute.  ments  immediately,”  the  company 

settlements  with  all  but  one  of  its  pro-  The  Tribune  has  demanded  the  said. 

duction  unions,  the  newspaper  has  an  right  to  switch  CTU  workers  in  the,  A  strike  would  be  the  first  against 
agreement  to  print  the  Tribune  in  the  composing  room  to  other  production  the  newspaper  since  1947,  when  prin- 

event  of  a  strike.  Unions  at  the  Sun-  spots  when  their  jobs  become  obso-  ters  walked  out  for  22  months.  The 

Times  have  indicated  they  would  not  lete  because  of  technology.  The  CTU  Tribune  continued  to  publish  during 

handle  the  Tribune  work. _ workers  have  lifetime  job  security.  that  strike. _ 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 


also  differs  from  newspapers  in  pric¬ 
ing,  said  James  J.  Rogers,  business 
manager  and  production  director  of 
Oregonian  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  Portland  Oregonian. 

“(Pricing)  will  probably  be  totally 
different  from  what  you  are  used  to,” 
Rogers  said.  “I  can  only  say  that  there 
are  entire  seminars  devoted  just  to 


Discrimination 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


press  (the  two  other  Guy  Gannett 
newspapers  published  in  Portland) 
had  hired  several  women  as  reporters 
during  that  time  period,  he  said. 

“These  are  not  separate  newspa¬ 
pers.  We  have  one  labor  contract,  one 
union,”  Marshall  said. 

Managing  editor  Ureneck  also  de¬ 
nied  charges  that  he  discriminated 
against  the  women. 

“There  has  been  no  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  The  two  people 
who  brought  the  complaint  did  not 
have  the  skills  or  experience  to  be 
reporters.  The  males  and  females  who 
were  hired  did  have  the  skills  and  ex¬ 
perience,”  he  said. 

Both  sides  have  declared  they 
would  pursue  the  cases  through  the 
courts,  if  necessary. 


Cavanaugh 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


effect  since  Cavanaugh  joined  the  di¬ 
vision  in  June  1983,”  Martin  D. 
Walker,  executive  vice  president  of 
Rockwell,  said. 

Walker  said  that  White  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  while  as  vice  president  of 
graphic  communications  business  de¬ 
velopment  and  will  report  to  Walker. 

Cavanaugh,  who  holds  bachelor’s 
and  master’s  degrees  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buffalo,  worked  with 
General  Motors  Corp.  before  joining 
Rockwell  in  1976  as  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Leaf 
Spring  Division,  an  automotive  com¬ 
pany.  In  1981  he  became  president  of 
the  Light  Vehicle  Group,  a  post  he 
held  until  moving  to  the  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Division  in  1983. 

White  joined  Rockwell  in  1976  after 
various  management  jobs  at  Knight- 
Ridder,  Scripps  Howard  and  Gennett 
newspaper  companies. 

White’s  new  duties  will  focus  on 
industry  and  customer  relations  and 
development  of  long-range  graphic 
communications  business  expansion 
through  technology  applications, 
joint  ventures  and  acquisitions. 


this  one  subject.” 

However,  Gannett’s  Markey  also 
noted  that  newspapers  have  a  big  pric¬ 
ing  advantage:  location. 

“Often  these  inserts  are  printed  far 
from  the  final  destination,  requiring 
additional  time  and  expense  to  get 
them  to  you.  If  you  can  offer  a  poten¬ 
tial  customer  shorter  lead  times  and 
lower  cost,  based  on  decreased 
freight  expenses,  you  might  have  a 
new  source  of  revenue,”  Markey 
said. 

The  key,  Oregonian  Publishing’s 
Rogers  said,  is,  “Do  your  homework, 
do  your  homework,  do  your  home¬ 
work.” 

Newspapers,  he  said,  should  com¬ 
mission  a  detailed  study  of  their  print¬ 
ing  market  and  should  examine  their 
press  situation  objective  to  ensure 
they  can  handle  the  market. 

Not  all  presses,  he  said,  are  config¬ 
ured  to  handle  all  commercial  jobs. 

“Let  me  make  a  comparison:  A 
ship  designed  to  haul  general  freight  in 
containers  may  be  very  efficient  with 
its  on-deck  bridge  crane  and  large 
open  hatches  for  fast  loading  and  un¬ 
loading.  Now  consider  trying  to  use 
that  ship  to  handle  various  grades  of 
petroleum,  where  you  need  built-in 
bulk  tanks,  high-speed  pumps  and 
lots  of  piping  and  valves.  Or  try  using 
it  to  compete  against  the  QE2  for  pas¬ 
sengers,”  Rogers  said. 

“Unfortunately,  in  commercial 
printing,  the  same  analogy  holds 
true,”  Rogers  added.  “As  you  zero  in 
on  the  products  you  want  to  print,  you 
must  equip  a  specific  press  with  spe¬ 
cific  peripherals.  Each  choice  you 
make  tends  to  narrow  the  range  of 


DR.  COTT 

Readers  trust  Dr.  Gott  because 
he  takes  the  time  to  answer 
their  medical  questions  clearly 
and  in  full.  They  trust  him  to 
give  straight  responses  that 
respect  their  intelligence.  They 
trust  him  because  he  really  cares. 

If  you're  an  NEA  client,  take  a 
look  at  Dr.  Gott  in  your  Long 
Lead  package.  You'll  like  what 
you  find. 

If  you're  not  an  NEA  client,  call 
Victor  Olefson  at  (212)  692-3753 
to  find  out  more  about  either 
Dr.  Gott  or  NEA,  the  most 
complete  newspaper  feature 
service  around. 


products  that  can  be  printed  competi¬ 
tively.” 

In  the  same  vein,  Victoria  Advo¬ 
cate  publisher  Roberts  said  newspa¬ 
pers  should  remember  their  primary 
inunction:  printing  their  newspaper. 

“With  us,  decisions  were  made  that 
made  sense  for  the  newspaper  first,” 
he  said. 

Just  as  important  as  the  right  press¬ 
es  to  the  success  of  a  newspaper’s 
commercial  printing  venture  are  the 
right  personnel,  the  executives  said. 

While  Markey  of  Gannett  and 
Roberts  of  the  Victoria  Advocate  said 
they  had  success  using  newspaper 
personnel  in  their  job  printing,  Orego¬ 
nian  Publishing’s  Roberts  strongly 
urged  the  hiring  of  specialists. 

Roberts  proclaimed  what  he  called 
the  1 1th  Commandment:  “Thou  shalt 
not  look  at  commercial  presses  until 
you  have  hired  the  most  experienced 
commercial  press  supervisor  you  can 
find.” 

Just  as  strongly,  he  urged  newspap¬ 
ers  to  draw  salesman  from  outside 
their  present  staffs. 

“Don’t  try  to  sell  your  commercial 
work  with  your  newspaper  retail 
salespeople  who  are  also  selling  ROP 
advertising — trust  me,”  Rogers  said. 

Despite  the  warnings,  all  the  execu¬ 
tives  said  the  pluses  for  newspapers 
outweigh  the  minuses. 

“Does  it  require  massive  infusions 
of  capital?  No.  People?  No.  You 
already  have  most  of  the  resources,” 
Gannett’s  Markey  said.  “If  you  are 
seeking  new  avenues  for  growth,  try 
it,  you  may  like  it.” 


DR.  GOTT 


Quite  simply,  the  best 
medical  columnist 
on  the  market  today. 


NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE 
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SYNDICATES 


Syndicate  switching:  is  it  on  the  rise? 

Some  executives  believe  more  cartoonists  and  columnists 
are  changing  syndicates  these  days  than  in  the  past 


Richard  Newcombe  David  Hendin  John  McMeel 


By  David  Astor 

What  do  Erma  Bombeck,  Joe  Bob 
Briggs,  Dan  Dorfman,  Dr.  Lawrence 
Lamb,  Gary  Larson,  and  Ben  Sargent 
have  in  common? 

They  are  among  the  cartoonists  and 
columnists  who  have  switched  syndi¬ 
cates  during  the  past  few  months — 
following  in  the  recent  and  not-so- 
recent  footsteps  of  Tony  Auth,  Steve 
Benson,  Milt  Caniff,  the  late  Al  Capp, 
Jules  Feiffer,  Joseph  Kraft,  Pat 
Oliphant,  Sylvia  Porter,  Abigail  Van 
Buren,  Eton  Wright,  and  others. 

The  question  is:  have  more  people 
been  changing  syndicates  the  last  few 
months  (or  few  years)  than  in  the 
more  distant  past?  Some  syndicate 
executives  said  no,  but  enough  said 
yes  to  make  it  apparent  that  there  may 
be  the  possibility  of  a  trend  in  this 
area. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  more 
switching,"  observed  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group  (WPWG)  general 
manager  and  editorial  director  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Dickinson  Jr.,  who  offered 
several  reasons  for  this  situation. 

For  one  thing,  Dickinson  said  the 
current  syndication  market  is  a  very 
tough  one — with  less  newspaper 
space  for  syndicated  features  and  a 
declining  number  of  truly  competitive 
dailies  to  fight  over  comics  and  text 
features.  So  some  syndicates,  he 
stated,  are  looking  for  an  edge  wher¬ 
ever  they  can. 

“You  need  to  make  only  one  ‘sale' 
to  get  a  columnist  who  has  500  pa¬ 
pers,"  said  News  America  Syndicate 
(NAS)  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  Richard  S.  Newcombe.  “The 
(original)  syndicate  needed  to  make 
500  sales." 

Newcombe 'observed  that  today’s 
tight  syndication  market  also  affects 
creators.  “They  become  disgruntled 
with  their  syndicate  because  sales  or 
revenues  for  their  feature  are  down,” 
he  said.  “Rather  than  blame  (the 
tough  selling  climate),  they  might 
blame  their  own  syndicate.  In  many 
cases,  the  syndicate  deserves  the 
blame.” 

Also,  noted  Dickinson,  some  car¬ 


toonists  and  columnists  don't  have 
the  same  loyalty  to  their  syndicates  as 
in  the  past.  Creators  might  see  their 
editors  change  syndicates  (or  their 
syndicate  change  owners)  and  thus  do 
not  hesitate  to  consider  moving  them¬ 
selves  when  their  contracts  expire. 
And,  said  Dickinson,  there  is  a  rising 
number  of  attorneys  who  specialize  in 
helping  syndicated  creators  switch. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  con¬ 
glomeration.  Dickinson  said  the  in¬ 
creasingly  large  size  of  several  syndi¬ 
cates  (often  owned  by  even  larger 
companies)  does  not  always  encour¬ 
age  feelings  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
creators.  And  he  added  that  many  of 
today’s  most  successful  cartoonists 
and  columnists  are  like  mini- 
conglomerates  themselves — 
possessing  agents  and  lawyers,  com¬ 
ing  out  with  books  and  licensed  prod¬ 
ucts,  going  on  the  lecture  circuit, 
etc.  Switching  syndicates  may  be  a 
way  for  these  people  to  get  more  sub¬ 
scribers,  more  than  (the  traditional) 
50%  of  their  feature’s  earnings,  and 
more  non-newspaper  exposure — in 
short,  a  way  to  maximize  their  profits. 

Several  syndicate  executives 
noted,  however,  that  some  creators 
switch  for  reasons  other  than  wanting 
more  money  and  exposure:  they  may 
simply  have  personal  or  philosophical 
differences  with  their  current  distrib¬ 
utor.  So,  as  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
president  John  P.  McMeel  put  it,  they 
look  for  a  better  “fit.” 

Another  thing  that  might  be  spur¬ 


ring  some  creators  to  switch  is  the 
way  people  in  other  professions — 
such  as  the  free  agents  in  baseball — 
are  increasingly  jumping  to  other 
organizations,  noted  a  couple  of  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

When  creators  do  decide  to  change 
locales,  they  often  seem  to  end  up  at 
Universal,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  (LATS),  and — lately — 
NAS. 

Universal  has  signed  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  editorial  cartoonist  Ben  Sar¬ 
gent  from  United  Feature  Syndicate 
(several  weeks  ago),  drive-in  movie 
columnist  Joe  Bob  Briggs  from  LATS 
(in  April),  “The  Far  Side”  cartoonist 
Gary  Larson  from  Chronicle  Features 
(in  1984),  and — in  previous  years — 
Pulitzer-winning  editorial  cartoonist 
Pat  Oliphant  from  LATS,  “Dear 
Abby”  columnist  Abigail  Van  Buren 
from  what  is  now  called  Tribune 
Media  Services  (TMS),  “Your 
Money’s  Worth”  columnist  Sylvia 
Porter  from  Field  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate  (now  NAS),  and  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Jules  Feiffer  from  Field. 
(Creators  such  as  columnists  William 
F.  Buckley  Jr.,  James  J.  Kilpatrick, 
and  Mary  McGrory  came  when  Uni¬ 
versal  purchased  the  Washington 
Star's  syndicate  in  1979.) 

LATS  has  signed  “At  Wit’s  End” 
writer  Erma  Bombeck  from  NAS  (last 
fall,  effective  this  April)  and  political 
columnist  Joseph  Kraft  from  Field,  as 
well  as  the  Gallup  Poll  from  Field,  the 
Rolling  Stone  News  Service  from 
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King  Features  Syndicate,  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  News  Ser¬ 
vice  from  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  (now  Cowles  Syndicate). 

Newcombe  was  at  LATS  when  all 
these  signings  occurred.  Then  he 
switched  to  NAS  last  December  (right 
after  being  heavily  involved  in  bring¬ 
ing  Bombeck  from  NAS  to  LATS), 
and  has  since  brought  people  like 
health  columnist  Dr.  Lawrence  Lamb 
of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
to  News  America.  Financial  col¬ 
umnist  Dan  Dorfman  came  from  TMS 
to  NAS  about  the  same  time  New¬ 
combe  came  from  LATS. 

McMeel  and  Newcombe  were  not 
involved  in  the  signing  of  the 
aforementioned  Pulitzer-winning 
editorial  cartoonist  Tony  Auth  (to 
WPWG  from  what  is  now  TMS), 
editorial  cartoonist  Steve  Benson  (to 
TMS  from  WPWG),  Milt  Caniff  (to 
King  and  what  is  now  NAS  with 
“Steve  Canyon’’  after  doing  “Terry 
and  the  Pirates’’  for  TMS),  the  late 
“Li’l  Abner’’  creator  Al  Capp  (to 
TMS  from  United),  and  Pulitzer- 
winning  editorial  cartoonist  Don 
Wright  (to  TMS  from  the  New  York 
Times  Syndication  Sales  Corporation). 

Why  do  McMeel  and  Newcombe 
sign  the  number  of  people  they  do? 
Several  possible  reasons  were  cited 
by  McMeel,  Newcombe,  and  other 
syndicate  executives  interviewed. 

In  the  case  of  Universal,  creators 
might  be  attracted  by — among  other 
things — the  syndicate’s  fast  growth  (it 
has  become  one  of  the  biggest  in  only 
15  years)  and  the  publishing  opportu¬ 
nities  offered  by  its  Andrews, 
McMeel  &  Parker  book  arm.  In  the 
case  of  Newcombe,  several  syndicate 
executives  said  he  is  very  “aggres¬ 
sive”  in  seeking  available  talent.  And 
he  now  has  Rupert  Murdoch’s  im¬ 
mense  fortune  to  strengthen  the  NAS 
sales  operation  and  make  lucrative 
offers  to  creators. 

But  all  major  syndicates  have  at 
least  some  strong  attributes  (they 
wouldn’t  be  major  if  they  didn’t),  so 


why  aren’t  the  creator  switches  more 
evenly  spread  around  the  industry? 
One  big  reason  is  that  some  syndi¬ 
cates  are  not  especially  interested  in 
signing  established  creators. 

“When  people  ask  to  come  to  Un¬ 
ited  Feature  Syndicate  or  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  we  don’t 
necessarily  say  no,  but  we  like  to 
grow  our  own  talent,”  stated  United 
and  NEA  senior  vice  president  and 
editorial  director  David  Hendin.  “It’s 
a  matter  of  where  you  want  to  put 
your  energies.” 

Hendin — who  reported  that  United 
has  turned  down  “at  least  20  to  25 
people”  seeking  to  join  the  syndicate 
during  the  past  five  years — said  it  can 
be  hard  to  increase  the  client  list  of 
established  comics  and  columns.  And 
he  added  that  syndicates  can’t  “make 
much  profit”  if  they  give  creators  who 
switch  a  lot  more  than  50%  of  their 
features’  earnings. 

“Syndicates  who  depend  on  ‘raid¬ 
ing’  for  their  bread  and  butter  are  not 
going  to  be  around,”  declared  Hen¬ 
din.  “Syndicates  who  develop  their 
own  talent  will.  That’s  the  way  you 
grow — taking  nothing  and  making  it 
into  something.” 

Newcombe,  McMeel,  and  every¬ 
one  else  interviewed  for  this  story 
also  stated  that  they  prefer  to  focus  on 


Dennis  Allen  Robert  Reed 

hes  more  signing  new,  previously  unsyndicated 
industry?  creators  and  keeping  them  happy, 
le  syndi-  “The  name  of  the  game  is  to  develop 
rested  in  talent,”  declared  McMeel.  But  the 
Universal  president  said  it  is  possible 
le  to  Un-  to  make  a  profit  with  established 
jwspaper  creators  signed  from  another  syndi- 
ve  don’t  cate,  even  when  they  receive  more 

e  like  to  than  50%.  A  key  way  to  do  this,  he 

:d  United  explained,  is  developing  such  things 

dent  and  as  books  and  licensed  products, 

din.  “It’s  LATS  vice  president  and  editor 
nt  to  put  Don  Michel  said  a  syndicate  which 
signs  a  very  successful  creator  might 
at  United  find  that  the  market  for  more  large 

20  to  25  newspaper  clients  is  virtually  satu- 

jyndicate  rated,  but  noted  that  there  are  always 
aid  it  can  potential  subscribers  in  middle-sized, 
nt  list  of  small,  college,  and  overseas  markets, 
nns.  And  And  he  added  that  signing  people  such 
’t  “make  as  Bombeck  “can  help  the  image  of  a 
itorswho  syndicate.” 

3  of  their  N.Y.  Times  syndicate  president 
Sam  Summerlin,  however,  wondered 
on  ‘raid-  if  some  syndicates  sign  big  stars  as 
;rare  not  “loss  leaders.” 
red  Hen-  As  mentioned  before,  not  all  syndi- 
lop  their  cate  executives  believe  there  is  a 
way  you  trend  towards  increased  switching, 
naking  it  Cowles  president  Dennis  R.  Allen 
noted  that  a  number  of  the  people  who 
id  every-  have  changed  syndicates  during  the 
his  story  past  year  are — like  Bombeck — 
•  focus  on  (Continued  on  pa  fie  36  i 
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(Continued  from  page  35)  Dickinson  remarked  that  one  thing  Summerlin,  however,  sees  a  good 

“highly  visible.”  This,  he  said,  has  that  could  keep  the  percentage  of  peo-  deal  of  switching  in  the  future.  “I 

made  it  seem  like  more  of  a  trend  than  pie  who  switch  relatively  low  is  the  think  we  may  be  in  for  a  turbulent 

it  is.  TMS  president  Robert  S.  Reed  way  some  syndicates  are  increasingly  era,”  he  declared, 

noted  that  there  have  always  been  signing  their  talent  to  longer-term  Executives  such  as  Newcombe  be- 
some  years  with  “flurries”  of  switch-  contracts.  lieve  that  the  highly  competitive  fea- 

es  followed  by  “lull”  periods.  Michel  also  said  switching  could  be  ture-selling  market  could  lead  to  some 

Universal  vice  president/editorial  held  down  by  the  reluctance  of  many  syndicates  folding  or  merging  into  lar- 

director  Lee  Salem  observed  that,  newspapers  to  pay  more  for  features.  ger  ones  (Newcombe,  of  course,  con- 

even  if  there  is  some  kind  of  increase  He  observed  that  a  baseball  owner  tended  that  the  Murdoch-backed 

in  the  number  of  creators  switching,  can  raise  ticket  prices  to  pay  for  the  NAS  will  be  one  of  the  few  organiza- 

those  who  move  still  comprise  a  “re-  salary  of  a  newly-signed  free  agent,  tions  remaining).  If  this  consolidation 

latively  small  percentage  of  all  the  but  that  syndicates  would  antagonize  process  happens,  a  number  of 

people  syndicated.”  Many  creators,  many  papers  if  they  upped  the  price  of  creators  might  end  up  at  other  syndi- 

said  Summerlin,  stay  with  the  same  a  feature  to  pay  for  the  higher  salary  of  cates  whether  they  were  planning  to 

syndicate  “a  long,  long  time.”  a  creator  who  just  switched.  or  not. 


Over  20  papers  drop  Trudeau  comics  about  Sinatra 

And  yet  another  Voonesbury’  series  causes  controversy 

A  total  of  at  least  “two  dozen”  mt/tnimnamuim  smp  ne/Kt,  som  quence  as  people  in  other  markets, 
newspapers  ended  up  dropping  one  or  mam,  wim-  Some  people  in  Palm  Beach  are  up- 

more  of  last  week’s  “Doonesbury”  set  about  yet  another  series  of  con- 

strips  satirizing  Frank  Sinatra,  "  f troversial  “Doonesbury”  strips.  On 
according  to  Universal  Press  Syndi-  ?  |  Monday,  June  17,  Trudeau  began  a 

cate.  sequence  portraying  the  wealthy 

And  at  least  “six  to  eight”  papers  l  H  Florida  town  as  a  bigoted,  narrow- 

changed  the  wording  of  the  June  1 1  minded  police  state  that  requires  cer- 

strip— the  second  of  the  six  Sinatra-  workers  to  be  photographed  and 

related  “Doonesbury”  episodes.  The  fingerprinted,  and  to  carry  identifica- 

last  frame  that  day  referred  to  a  mur-  cards. 

der  charge  against  Aniello  Dellacroce  Trudeau  on  Sinatra.  UPI  reported  that  Palm  Beach’s 

(see  E&P,  June  15).  mayor,  attorney,  and  chamber  of 

Universal  vice  president/editorial  Seattle  Times  ran  all  six  abortion-  commerce  president  were  angry  ab- 

director  Lee  Salem,  who  noted  last  related  episodes  on  June  3  and  then  out  the  series — with  the  mayor  stating 

week  that  papers  have  the  right  to  asked  readers  to  vote  on  whether  Uni-  that  the  ID  requirement  is  intended  to 

drop  “Doonesbury”  strips  but  not  to  versal  had  been  right  to  withhold  the  prevent  criminals  from  working  in  the 

edit  their  content,  said  the  syndicate  strips.  In  its  June  12  edition,  the  town.  But  a  West  Palm  Beach  attor- 

still  plans  to  contact  the  papers  who  Times  reported  that  1,058  readers  ney  who  is  challenging  the  law’s  con- 

changed  the  June  11  wording.  But  he  thought  Universal  was  wrong  and  347  stitutionality  told  UPI  that  the  ordi- 

added  that  he  was  not  sure  yet  what  thought  the  syndicate  was  right.  nance  discriminates  against  minor- 

Universal  will  say  to  these  papers.  Salem  noted  that  Universal  was  ities  because  they  hold  many  of  the 
As  for  reader  reaction  to  the  Sinatra  aware  when  it  withheld  the  abortion  jobs  that  require  ID  cards.  And  he 

episodes,  Salem  reported  that  about  parody  strips  that  readers  and  editors  compared  the  statute  to  the  pass  laws 

120  people  writing  to  Universal  as  of  in  certain  markets — such  as  Seattle —  in  apartheid  South  Africa. 

June  17  said  they  liked  the  sequence  might  not  get  as  upset  about  the  se-  — David  Astor 

and/or  wished  it  hadn’t  been  pulled  by 
some  papers.  And  about  five  said  they 

didn-i  like  it  and/or  were  glad  it  was  ‘Womeii  aHcl  Mopey’  featuro  starts 

The  week  before  the  Sinatra  se¬ 
quence,  Garry  Trudeau  did  six  strips  A  weekly  column  aimed  at  female  ing  burden  of  educating  children;  and 

dealing  with  abortion  that  Universal  readers  of  financial  sections  has  been  married  homemakers  not  currently 

thought  were  too  controversial  to  dis-  introduced  by  Columbia  Features.  working,  but  who  want  to  share  an 

tribute  (see  EdeP,  June  1  and  June  8).  Columbia  said  “Women  and  equal  partnership  with  husbands  in 

So  it  instead  sent  out  other  “Doones-  Money”  contains  material  geared  to-  managing  funds  and  budgets.” 

bury”  strips,  while  The  New  Republic  ward  “working  women  (who  are  cur-  The  column — which  appears  in  the 

magazine  printed  the  abortion  series.  rently  earning  over  $500  billion  Sunday  business  section  of  the  Da//a5 

But  Universal  did  mail  the  abortion  annually  and  taking  home  over  one-  Times  Herald — is  by  Judith  Birming- 

parody  to  several  papers  for  their  third  of  the  total  shades  paid  in  the  ham.  She  is  a  financial  coordinator 

comment,  and  a  few  apparently  ended  U.S.);  older  widows  who  have  never  with  the  Moeller  Financial  Group  in 

up  running  the  episodes.  worked  and  are  suddenly  faced  with  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  a  member  of  the 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald,  for  in-  handling  large  sums  of  inherited  International  Association  of  Finan- 

stance,  ran  the  abortion  sequence  in-  money;  divorcees  who  are  managing  cial  Planners;  and  holds  licenses  in 

stead  of  the  Sinatra  series.  And  the  on  limited  funds  and  face  the  increas-  securities,  insurance,  and  annuities. 
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Prior  to  joining  Moeller,  Birming¬ 
ham  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 


the  University  of  Texas  at  Arlington, 
where  she  taught  financial  planning. 


She  will  be  teaching  a  similar  class  at 
TCU  this  fall. 


Former  journalist  and  Nixon  advisor  writing  column 


Longtime  journalist  and  political 
advisor  Raymond  Price  will  begin  a 
weekly  column  July  2  for  the  New 
York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  750-word  feature  will  focus  on 
national  and  international  affairs. 

Price  worked  for  nine  years  at  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  where  he 
was  editorial  writer,  “Review  of  the 
Week”  editor,  acting  Sunday  editor, 
assistant  to  publisher  John  Hay  Whit¬ 
ney,  and — ^for  the  last  two  years  of  the 
paper — editor  of  the  editorial  page. 

He  later  became  a  member  of 
Richard  Nixon’s  1968  presidential 
campaign  staff,  and — after  the  Re- 


Wilbur  returns  to  CF 

Catt  Wilbur,  who  has  received  two 
Academy  Award  nominations  and  an 
Oscar  for  her  documentary  work,  has 
returned  to  Columbia  Features  to 
head  the  syndicate’s  new  television 
department. 

Wilbur  will  be  developing  various 
newspaper  feature  offerings  into 
series  for  video  programing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Columbia.  She  is  also  serving  as 
associate  editor  of  the  syndicate  and 
as  lead  writer  of  the  five-part  “Teen 
Beat”  feature,  a  column  that  evolved 
over  the  years  from  her  original 
“Under  20.” 

First  associated  with  Columbia  in 
the  early  1960s,  Wilbur  wrote  such 
columns  as  “Under  20,”  “Oleg  Cas¬ 
sini  Says,”  and  “In  the  News.” 

Composition  device 

A  U.S.  patent  has  been  awarded  for 
a  system  that  “provides  a  means  by 
which  groups  of  newspapers  can 
avoid  waste  of  manpower  and  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  composition  of  (daily) 
comic  and  puzzle  pages.” 

The  “Modular  Page  Composition 
System,”  developed  by  former  news¬ 
paperman  and  syndicate  representa¬ 
tive  Jack  Walsh,  involves  the  use  of  a 
clear  plastic  copyboard  mounted  on  a 
vertical  camera  as  well  as  clear  plastic 
modules  on  which  comics  and  other 
syndicated  artwork  are  pasted. 

This,  said  Walsh,  enables  a  news¬ 
paper  group  “to  consolidate  its  comic 
page  paste-up  for  all  of  its  member 
newspapers,  requiring  only  a  single 


Raymond  Price 

publican  was  elected — chief  speech- 
writer  for  Nixon  and  director  of  the 
White  House  writing  and  research 
staff.  He  also  traveled  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  around  the  world. 

Price  was  principal  collaborator  on 


paste-up  for  each  particular  comic, 
regardless  of  how  often  it  appears — 
and  where  it  is  positioned — on  the 
comic  pages  within  the  group.” 

Walsh  said  he  will  offer  licenses  to 
use  the  system  to  newspaper  groups 
as  well  as  independent  papers  willing 
to  form  their  own  groups  to  get  the 
composition  device. 


two  Nixon  books — The  Real  War 
(1980)  and  Leaders  (1982).  And  he 
wrote  With  Nixon  (Viking,  1977). 

During  the  Reagan  administration. 
Price  served  as  chief  editorial  coordi¬ 
nator  of  the  National  Bipartisan  Com¬ 
mission  on  Central  America  (the 
“Kissinger  Commission”)  and  the 
President’s  Task  Force  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Private  Enterprise,  both  of 
which  reported  in  1984. 

Formerly  an  advisor,  consultant, 
and  writer  for  CBS  founder  and  for¬ 
mer  chairman  William  S.  Paley,  Price 
is  now  president  of  the  Economic 
Club  of  New  York — a  78-year-old 
organization  of  business  leaders. 


Walsh  is  president  of  Lenox  Com¬ 
munications,  a  publishing  and  con¬ 
sulting  firm  based  at  P.O.  Box  1787, 
Lenox,  Mass.  01240.  He  is  a  former 
UPl  executive.  New  York  Daily  News 
assistant  managing  editor,  and  King 
Features  Syndicate  and  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate  (now  Cowles 
Syndicate)  sales  representative. 


Auto  Tips  From  Expert  Bob  Sikorsky 

“This  column  should  be  in  every  daily  paper  in  the  country. . . .  Don’t 
toss  it  aside.... You  will  be  makins  a  mistake  if  you  do.” 

FRANK  E.  JOHNSON,  executive  editor,  The  Arizona  Daly  Star. 

Written  by  the  award-winning  automobile  expert  Bob  Sikorsky, 
author  of  the  books  “Mileage  and  More,”  “Drive  It  Forever;"  “How 
to  Get  More  Miles  Per  Gallon,”  and  “Break  It  In  Right.” 

Available  weekly.  To  order  call  Chuck  Weiss  or  Dan  Barber  in  New  York, 
212-972-1070/Bill  Hissinbotham  in  Ft.  Worth,  817-292-8165/Paul  Finch  in 
Los  Angeles,  213-852-1579. 

SPE]CIALfMIlRES*Sm)l^^ 
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Circulation 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

industry  are  being  focused  on  prob¬ 
lems  heretofore  considered  circula¬ 
tion’s  exclusively,”  he  said. 

Butcher  also  predicted  that 
“strategic  planning  will  become  the 
buzzword”  in  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  and  that  “labor-intensive  mail- 
rooms”  will  become  the  “next  target 
for  innovative  change  and  computer¬ 
ization.” 

In  another  session,  ICMA  mem¬ 
bers  were  told  they  have  to  learn  how 
to  work  as  a  management  team  in 
order  to  master  marketing  the  “total 
newspaper.” 

Caroline  John,  circulation  director 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  Jour¬ 
nal,  emphasized  that  newspapers 
must  do  a  better  job  of  “wrapping  and 
displaying”  their  products  in  order  to 
boost  sales. 


“Newspapers  are  the 
poorest  wrapped  and 
designed  products  in 
America  today”  she  said. 
“Even  condoms  are  better 
wrapped  and  displayed.” 


“Newspapers  are  the  poorest 
wrapped  and  displayed  products  in 
America  today,”  she  said.  “Even 
condoms  are  better  wrapped  and  dis¬ 
played.” 

John  believes  that  subscriber 
“chum”  is  a  problem  requiring  grea¬ 
ter  attention  and  called  on  “circula¬ 
tors”  to  “build  sophisticated, 
marketing  oriented  billing  and  reten¬ 
tion  systems.” 

She  said  that  in  the  future  newspap¬ 
ers  should  “spend  more  on  retention 
than  on  soliciting  new  subscribers.” 

John  suggested  that  newspapers 
ought  to  be  “more  aggressive  and 
creative”  in  pricing.  She  said  both 
home  delivery  and  single  copy  prices 
need  to  be  raised  and  that  circulation 
directors  should  work  to  “increase 
perception  of  value  in  our  news¬ 
papers.” 

John  was  one  of  several  speakers 
who  urged  ICMA  members  to  take  a 
more  active  role  in  developing  new 
products  for  the  newspaper. 

“This  should  not  be  left  to  the 
editorial  departments,”  she  said. 

Frank  Savino,  vice  president  of 
marketing  of  The  Record  in  Bergen 
Co.,  N.J.,  also  stressed  teamwork 
with  the  news  department. 

“Editors  are  helping  you  sell,”  he 
stated,  “so  work  with  them.” 
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A  constant  theme  at  ICMA  was  that 
circulation  directors  sell  subscription 
starts,  but  editors  “sell  renewals.” 

Carlton  Rosenburgh,  circulation 
director  of  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Daily  News,  underscored  that  circu¬ 
lators  were  not  playing  enough  of  a 
creative  role  at  their  newspapers 
according  to  the  results  of  a  recent 
survey  he  conducted. 

Rosenburgh  found  that  editorial  de¬ 
partments  initiated  61%  of  product 
changes  in  newspapers  —  “more  than 
advertising,  circulation  and  finance 
combined” — and  contributed  43% 
of  the  “creative  ideas”  for  new 
products.  Circulation  contributed 
23%  of  the  ideas  and  advertising  24%. 

“Are  we  on  the  marketing  team  or 
just  watching  from  the  sidelines?”  he 
asked. 

Christine  D.  Urban,  president  of 
Urban  &  Associates,  said  that  news¬ 
papers  need  to  place  more  emphasis 
on  single  copy  sales. 

Someone  who  “consciously  pays 
for  the  newspaper  every  day”  may  be 

Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

paranoia.  You  may  find  him  mutter¬ 
ing  to  himself  at  odd  moments  or  rock¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  in  his  chair  whis¬ 
tling,  “Mary  had  a  little  lamb.” 
Pathetic  as  this  is  to  see,  don’t 
weaken.  We’re  on  the  threshold  of 
achieving  monumental  failure  in  our 
time. 

Step  seven:  Don’t  back  your  plan 
with  enough  advertising  dollars.  Set 
your  objectives  high,  but  not  your 
budget.  Any  agency  can  get  results 
with  an  adequate  product  and  media 
budget.  See  what  they  can  do  with 
only  a  fraction  of  that  amount.  If  the 
agency  suggests  that  you  lower  your 
expectations  to  reflect  the  cut  in  the 
budget,  ignore  them.  Remind  them 
that,  after  all,  money  isn’t  the  only 
thing  in  the  world. 

Step  eight:  Advertise  only  in  the 
pages  of  your  own  paper.  Who  needs 
TV  and  radio  when  you  have  a  free 
advertising  medium  right  in  your 
pocket?  Besides,  the  broadcast  media 
cost  a  lot.  Sure,  you  may  reach  a  lot  of 
people  and  you  can  do  it  in  entertain¬ 
ing,  attention-getting  ways,  but  why 
bother? 

Step  nine:  Just  concentrate  on  the 
advertising,  don’t  get  involved  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Public-service  efforts 
and  the  sponsoring  of  community 
events  are  overrated  activities.  Your 
town  knows  you’re  a  newspaper. 
They  know  you  care  about  the  area 
and  its  people.  Why  spend  the  time 
and  money  trying  to  prove  what  they 
already  know?  If  your  agency 


a  more  loyal  reader  than  home  sub¬ 
scribers,  she  said.  Urban  added  that 
single  copy  sales  also  have  a  closer 
link  between  circulation  gains  and  the 
setting  of  ad  rates. 

She  explained  that  with  the  growth 
of  total  market  coverage  products  — 
which  may  give  advertisers  90% 
household  penetration  —  adding  a 
“point”  of  paid  home  delivery  was 
not  as  important  to  advertisers  as  in 
the  past.  The  result.  Urban  said,  is 
that  in  home  delivery,  the  link  be¬ 
tween  circulation  gains  and  ad  rates  is 
breaking  down. 

Urban  suggested  that  newspapers 
consider  lowering  their  single  copy 
prices,  while  raising  their  home  deliv¬ 
ery  prices. 

“People  are  not  paying  enough  for 
the  added  value  of  getting  the  paper 
delivered,”  she  said. 

Urban  also  recommended  “two 
rates”  for  advertising:  an  “added 
value  rate  for  ROP”  and  a  “commodi¬ 
ty  rate”  for  inserts.  “There’s  very  lit¬ 
tle  value  you  can  add  with  TMC,”  she 
said. 

suggests  a  public-relations  campaign, 
tell  them  to  save  it  for  somebody  else. 

Step  ten:  Just  to  make  sure  your 
agency  is  left  completely  at  loose 
ends,  never  take  your  account  execu¬ 
tive  to  an  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  meeting. 
There’s  a  lot  of  information  shared  at 
these  events,  both  formally  and  infor¬ 
mally,  and  it’ll  be  hard  to  assure  con¬ 
tinued  advertising  failures  if  yo  jr 
agency  starts  attending  these  get- 
togethers. 

Remind  them  that,  after 
all,  money  isn’t  the  only 
thing  in  the  world. 

Those  are  ten  tips  of  assuring  the 
failure  of  any  ad  program.  But  don’t 
hesitate  to  make  up  your  own.  There 
are  plenty  more  things  you  can  do  to 
torpedo  your  advertising  efforts. 
And,  in  the  process,  you  can  have  the 
fun  of  reducing  your  ad  agency  repre¬ 
sentative  to  a  quivering,  whimpering 
shell  of  his  former  self. 

And,  if  knowing  how  to  fail  can 
really  help  someone  succeed,  I  hope 
this  short  presentation  has  been  of 
some  use. 

ACEJMC  accredits 
NIU’s  j-school 

Northern  Illinois  University’s  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  and  its  news- 
editorial  and  public  relations  se¬ 
quences  all  have  received  full  accre¬ 
ditation  by  the  Accrediting  Council 
on  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication. _ _ 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


CARTOONS 


AWARD-WINNING  CARTOONS,  carica-| 
tures,  news  art,  and  illustration  to  fit  the 
needs  of  YOUR  newspaer  or  publication.  | 
Strips,  panels  and  editorials.  Member; 
NCS.  Bruce  Higdon,  Route  11,  315B,! 
Murfreesboro,  TN  37130.  ! 

FUNNY  WEEKLY  BUSINESS  CARTOON  j 
PANEL  samples/information  BACALL: 
CARTOONS  204  Arlene  St.,  Staten  Is- 1 
land,  NY,  10314.  I 

SALTY  SALLY  generates  agreeable  nods. ' 
So  does  the  cost.  Perfect  for  weeklies.  | 
Cullen  Hightower,  PO  Box  747,  Shali- 
mar,  FL  32579.  ! 


_ MONEY _ , 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY”— Proven  | 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav- 1 
ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
S  13th,  Temple  TX  76501.  ' 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  11th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7. 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940;  ] 
(914)  692-4572.  | 


PROFESSIONAL  500  WORD  REVIEWS, 
for  less  than  a  movie  ticket-as  needed  or  | 
by  subscription.  Perfect  for  small  pap-1 
ers.  Samples/information:  REVIEWS  ON  ■ 
REQUEST,  PO  Box  20267,  London  Ter-' 
race  Station,  New  York,  NY  1001  l.i 
(212)  989-6612.  | 


HOMES 


GOVERNMENT  HOMES  from  $1  (u  re¬ 
pair).  Also  delinquent  tax  property.  Call 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  GH-4261  for  in¬ 
formation. 


BOOKS 


HOOSIER  BOOKSHELF-Twice- 
monthly  column  on  current  Indiana 
books  and  authors,  plus  monthly  book 
reviews,  author  inteviews,  etc.  All  for  one 
low  price!  Michael  Hemmes.  4607  N. 
Sheridan,  Box  1107,  Chicago,  IL 
60640. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re¬ 
views,  "Around  Entertainment”  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 


CRAFTS 


COLLECTOR  SEEKS  political  press  but¬ 
tons,  badges,  ribbons,  etc.  from  conven¬ 
tions,  primaries,  etc.  Send  list  and  a 
xerox  of  items  to  Tony  Lee,  108  Mohr 
Ave.,  Bloomfield,  NJ  07003. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS-Sun-Times,  Houston 
Post,  The  Register,  Miami  Herald,  90 
others.  Lively,  lucid,  800-word  Q&A 
weekly  on  real  estate.  10th  year,  8 
national  awards.  Box  18447,  Rochester, 
NY  14618;  (716)  473-4973. 


SCIENCE 


WEEKLY  SCIENCE  COLUMN  800  words 
plus  editorial  cartoon.  Concepts,  profiles 
precis,  reader  queries.  Relevant,  witty, 
painless.  3rd  year.  Samples:  Science 
Syndicate,  PO  Box  5636,  Portland,  OR 
97228.  (503)  224-8338. 


Feature  your  feature 
in  E&P  Classifieds. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  THE  WEST 
Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-71% 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and  per¬ 
sonal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
KS  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore,  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights:  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga- 

tion,  of  course. _ 

Brokers*Consultants*Appraisers 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 
Columbus  Office:  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 
SERVING  THE  USA 


CONFIDENTIAL  PROFESSIONAL  SER¬ 
VICE.  Call  or  write  Dick  Briggs.  No 
obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
31412(912)  236-1596. 


EDWIN  0.  MEYER  ASSOCIATES 
Appraisers,  Brokers,  Consultants 
Box  637,  Goochland,  VA  23063 
Ed  0.  Meyer  (804)  266-1522 
Robin  R.  Lind  (804)  784-3713 

Fournier  Media  Sen/ice  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage<onsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (503)  389-3277 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS: 

Due  to  the  Fourth  of  July  Holiday,  the  deadline  for  the  July  6th  issue 
will  be  Monday  July  1 ,  1 985.  Thank  you. 

E&P 

(212)  675-4380 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Senrices,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

$75,000  BUYS  COMPLETE  newspaper  i 
Press  and  equipment.  4  units  Thatcher  i  fqd  cAir 

Pacer  36-  H.D.  folder-  quarter  folder-  3 
lus  emergency  auxiliary 
plant.  Rebuilt  in  1983- 
»al  for  weeklys.  Mr.  Sel- 
J7-3200. 

E&P  Classifieds 
you  can 
bet  on  them 
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phase  power  p 
gasoline  power 
Many  extras  idi 
lentin  (516)  5; 


!  Small  graphic  arts  and  typesetting  busi- 
I  ness,  1984  gross  over  $187,000.00,  in 
I  new  location  with  excellent  market  : 
I  potential.  Also  includes  small  weekly  I 
j  newspaper  in  same  market,  1984  gross 
!  over  $12,000.00  with  even  greater 
j  potential.  Both  offered  at  reasonable 
I  price.  Call  (803)  772-3240  or  write  Box 
121511,  Columbia,  SC  29221  for 
I  appointment  to  see. 


Sales'Consulting'Appraising 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  451-8260 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Over  300  Newspapers  Sold 
25  Years  of  Service 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
1511  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005 
(202)  628-1133 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEVIfSPAPER  BROKERS 


I  MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

1  PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
j  (714)  626-6440 


SOUTHWESTERN  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS, 
$35K  to  $1.7  million.  Free  information. 

1  Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Ex- 
!  positionBlvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703,  (512) 
i  476-3950. 

i  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 

A  MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER 
you  need 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
i  'Brokers  'Appraisers 

'  PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL  61434 
I  Office  Phone  309-932-2270 

I  Dave  Kramer  2 1 7-784-4736 

I  Roy  Holding  305-335-9082 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
I  PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
I  (205)  693-2619 _ 

I  NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


WHAT  IS  YOUR 

I  CLASSIFIED  POTENTIAL? 

'  Recently  a  newspaper  jumped  from  3 
I  pages  to  over  16  pages  and  has  been 
'  increasing  since  using  classified  inter- 
I  national  new  management  development 
’  systems,  (iail  or  write  for  free  consulta- 
i  tion  today.  Ask  for  our  free  sample  pack- 
i  age  offer.  Call  Ray  or  Kevin  Greene  at 
i  (305)  981-1240.  Classified  Interna- 
I  tional  Advertising  Services,  Inc.,  3211 
i  North  74th  Ave.,  Hollywood,  FL  33204. 

j  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

I  ARIZONA  WEEKLY  community  tabloid, 
two  years  old,  circulation  25K,  sunny, 
I  booming  Phoenix  area.  Total  price 
:  $25,000.  (602)  938-2742.  PO  Box 
:  6034.  Glendale,  A2  85312. 


^  BUSINESS  NEWSMAG  in  Boulder,  CO. 

.  4  years  old,  6,000  circulation,  monthly 
;  and  additional  quarterly  issues,  loyal  fol- 
i  lowing.  Small  business  orientation  stres- 
j  sing  profiles,  informational  articles  and 
I  sales  leads.  Sub  and  ad  income.  Great 
:  paper,  active  and  innovative  business 
:  company,greatplacetolive. $100,0(30. 
j  Call  (303)  440-4952. 

'  COLORADO  ROCKIES  SKI  RESORT 
I  .Award  winning  weekly  with  diverse, 

'  educated  readership  in  colorful  growing 
community.  Year-round  recreation  in 
'  beautiful  setting.  Great  investment, 

I  great  style  of  life.  Minimum  $1(X),000 
down.  Send  professional  and  financial 
i  qualifications.  Suite  359,  Box  9002, 

Boulder  CO  80301. _ 

!  CALIFORNIA  #  1  growth  and  lifestyle 
location.  Prosper  with  your  own  weekly 
I  and  shopper.  Revenue  approximately  $1 
:  million  with  solid  potential.  Marketing 
consultation  provided  to  guide  you 
!  quickly  to  more  profits.  Priced  in  $1.5 
i  million  range.  Reasonable  terms  to  qual- 
I  ified  buyer. 

Milton  Q.  Ford  &  Associates 
'  5050  Poplar  Ave.,  Suite  1135,  Mem- 
I  phis,  TN  38157,  (901)  767-7980. 

I  $50,000  buys  profitable,  award- 
j  winning  weekly  in  southern  Indiana, 
i  Price  below  one  year  gross.  No  debt.  All 
,  equipment  through  layout,  including 
Itek  1200.  Office  furniture.  Legally  ad- 
I  judicated.  Editor  may  stay  during  transi¬ 
tion.  Perfect  mom-pop  setup.  Box  8916, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

1  NORTH  CAIFORNIA  weekly.  Gross 
i  approximately  $210,000.  Growing.  Call 
i  (707)263-0608  Evening. 
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NE¥fSPAPERS  FOR  SALE  i 


CALIFORNIA:  Shopper,  direct  mail, 
good  market,  management  intact. 
$2,000,000  with  $600,000  down. 
WYOMING;  Shopper,  carrier/mail  dis¬ 
tribution,  excellent  cash  flow,  quality 
managerin  place.  $600,000  with 
$150,000  down. 

COLORADO;  Shopper,  beautiful  area, 
ideal  opportunity  for  ad-oriented  couple. 
$100,000  with  $30,000  down. 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  John  T.  Cribb, 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644,  (406) 
266-4223. _ 

PITTSBURGH,  PA  4  weekly  newspapers 
growing  $275,000  in  Chapter  1 1  reor¬ 
ganization.  All  broadsheets.  Good  cen¬ 
tral  location.  Will  also  consider  selling 
3-story  building,  3-unit  press.  Write  Box 

8918,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PROFITABLE,  17  year  old  culture- 
entertainment  weekly  with  strong,  en¬ 
trenched  marketplace  visibiliW  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  available  for  purch¬ 
ase.  QUALIFIED  buyerwill  find  excellent 
profit  picture  for  '85  and  all  of  the 
mechanisms  for  an  even  brighter  future 
in  place.  A  literal  steal  for  someone  who 
knows  publishing  and  has  the  capital  to 
make  it  work.  (Jwner,  of  17  years,  has 
other  interests.  Box  8927,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PAID  WEEKLY,  1984  gross  of  $86K.  in 
rapid  growth  suburbs,  north  central 
Texas.  $75K  asking  price,  owner  financ¬ 
ing  to  good  buwr.  ATN,  Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed 
Berger,  1801  ^position  Blvd.,  Austin, 

TX  78703,  (512)476-3950. _ 

SATELLITE  NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 
only  $10,000  including  $2,000  in 
equipment,  co-op  production  agreement 
and  over  $10,()(ra  in  future  printing. 
Tremendous  opportunity  for  young  news¬ 
man  or  retiring  journalist.  Write  The 
Citizen,  15  E.  5th,  Mtn.  Home,  AR 
72653  or  call  (501)  425-4700. 

WELL  ESTABLISHED  Zone  1  small  col- 
lege  football  and  all-college  hockey 
newsletters.  Buy  seperately,  or  as  a 
package.  Combined  gross  $36,000.  Box ' 
8941,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WELL  ESTABLISHED,  profitable  milit- 
ary  publication  with  growth  potential. 
NOT  a  CE.  $1.5  million.  Dick  Briggs, 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES, Tox 
8225,  Savannah,  Georgia.  (912)  236- 
1596. _ 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

EXPANDING  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAP¬ 
ER  GR()UP  seeks  to  purchase  exclusive 
weeklies  with  5000  or  more  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  We  can  act  quickly  and  will  hold 
your  replies  confidential.  Write  Box 
8826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WELL  RESPECTED,  growing  Canadian 
daily  newspaper  with  cash  seeks  to 
purchase  smaller  newspapers  (5000- 
10,000  circulation).  Write  or  phone 
Arthur  Weeks,  Sterling  Newspapers, 
LTD,  PO  Box  10079,  Pacific  Center, 
Vancouver,  B.C.  V7Y1B6.  (604)  682- 
7755. 

PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 

SHOULD  YOU  OWN  a  weekly?  Read 
"How  to  Purchase  a  Newspaper  and  Suc¬ 
ceed"  by  editor— publisher— broker  Jay 
Brodell.  $22.50  to  Mountain  West  Pub 
Co.,  Box  1841,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
81502. _ ! 

SHOPPING  GUIDES 

SURVIVAL  KIT  FOR  FREE  PAPERS 
Bright  ideas  to  fight  off  competition  and 
help  keep  your  paper  healthy  through  the 
1980's.  Ways  to  combat  TMC  and 
broaden  your  display  and  classified 
base.  Plus,  new  ways  to  extract  revenue 
from  readers.  Publishers  call  or  write- 
Estil  Cradick,  Consit.  to  Publishers,  950 
Parkwood  Dr.,  Dunedin,  FL  33528,1 
(813)  733-1678. 


aRCULATION  SERVICES 

DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 
Circulation  Consultant  for  newspapers. 
LEVIS  SALES  sElls!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re¬ 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966- 
5250. _ 

MAIUNG  SERVICES 

ALTERNATE  DELIVERY 
7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day  Los 
Angeles  and  Southern  California.  We 
pick  up  from  LAX  and  deliver  same  day. 
Also  break-up  and  forwarding  service  or 
consolidations.  American  Distributing 
Co.,  (213)  770-1655. _ 

CONSULTANTS 

S&M  CANADIAN  WEB  CONSULTANTS 
LTD.  Professionals  in  Web  pressroom 
equipment  and  personnel  evaluation. 
Maintenance  and  training  program,  in¬ 
stallations  and  repairs.  20  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Phone  (705)  673-6607. 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  i  DARKROOM 

1  CHEMCO  SPARTAN  III  camera  with 
film  transport.  (614)  267-4252. 

SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB,  fixed  low 
%  shrink  or  2  to  25%  computer-aided 
variable  for  quick  and  easy  dimension 
control.  Also  REPAIRING  and  OPTIMIZ¬ 
ING  of  process  camera  lenses.  Herb 
Carlbom  at  CK  Optical,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278.  (213)  372- 
0372 

WARNER  COLOR  SYSTEM,  complete 
with  accessories:  Chemco  News-Pagers, 
complete  with  darkroom.  Contact  Frank, 
(602)  267-9519. _ 

CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 

CIRCULATION  $1395.  Address  labels, 
subscription  postcard  billing,  PO  statis- 
tics;  paid/free/total-market/ 
combinations.  IBM  compatible; 
TRS80III,  4,  4P.  Demo  disk  $50- 
refundable.  Free  brochure.  BURCO  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  PO  Box  68,  Gridley,  CA 
95948.  (916)  846-3661. _ 

CIRCULATION  SUPPUES 

WE  MANUFACTURE  street  corner  news¬ 
paper  stands  for  vendors  in  Midwest 
area.  4ft.  x  6ft.  steel  stands  with  service 
window  sliding  entry  door  $595.00. 
F.O.B.  BARKER  METALCRAFT.  1701 
W.  Belmont,  Chicago,  IL  60657.  (312) 
248-1115. _ 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390 

Ad  scheduling,  billing  and  sales  report¬ 
ing  for  weeklies  and  small  dailies.  De¬ 
signed  for  publishers  who  seek  the  com¬ 
petitive  edge.  Runs  on  IBM  PC-XT  and 
compatibles,  TeleVideo  multi-user  sys¬ 
tem  and  others.  Free  brochures  and  sam¬ 
ple  reports.  Pacific  Sun  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems,  Box  5553,  Mill  Valley,  CA  94942; 

(415)  383-4500. _ 

PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pub¬ 
lisher  developed  packages  will  fit  easily 
into  your  office.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY 
microcomputers.  Our  BASIC-400  starter 
system  costs  under  $6000.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  computer,  printer  and  billing 
software  for  up  to  400  customers.  Call  or 
write  to  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuk, 
Publisher  Control  Systems,  223  W  5th, 
Shawano  Wl  54166;  (715)  526-6547. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


SYSTEM  390 

Display  ad  scheduling  and  billing. 
Classified  ad  typesetting  and  billing 
Circulation  management. 

Typesetting  interface  and  editing  soft-  ' 
ware.  1 

Software  for  TeleVideo  multi-user  sys-  | 
terns.  IBM,  DEC  and  most  other  micro-  I 
computers.  Demo  disks  available.  Free  I 
brochures  and  sample  reports.  Pacific  | 
Sun  Computer  Systems,  Box  5553,  Mill  : 
Valley,  CA  94942;  (415)  383-4500.  | 

TSS/80  I 

Typesetting  Front  End  System  | 

I 

•Powerful,  easy  to  use  Text  Editor  | 
•Flexible,  user-definable  typesetter  j 
code  system  ; 

•Supports  multiple  typesetters  i 

•Wire  capture  -  stories  accessible  by  | 
priority,  category,  key-word 
•Classified  Advertising 
•Remote  bureau  support  I 

•TSS/80  is  available  for  most  CP/M  i 
and  MS-DOS  computer  systems  ] 
•TSS/80  is  available  on  a  fault-tolerant  > 
multi-user,  multiprocessor  shared-file 
system  supporting  up  to  50  users  and 

8 

•TSS/80  Bureau  System 

Electric  Knowledge,  Inc. 

PO  Box  9033 

Charlottesville.  VA  22906-9033  ! 

(804)  971-9741  | 

_ COMPUTERS _ j 

FOR  SALE  j 

New  twin  star  washout  unit  NAPP  system  | 
for  twin  star  plate  processor.  Never  used. : 
For  more  details  calls  Best  Publishing  i 
Co., (213)  548-4545.  | 

_ I 

3-M  Pyrofax  platemaking  system  in- 1 
eludes  plate  processor  $27,500.  Con¬ 
tact  Frank  Fruciano.  Call  (602)  267- 
9481.  ! 

_ MAILROOM _ I 

CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel  Flex  con¬ 
veyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers  i 

Cutler-Hammer,  I,  II,  III  stackers  I 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106’s  I 

Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45°  and  90°  Floor  Curves 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
Muller  inserting  machine  mode  E227 
5  feeder  heads  and  one  main 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


HIGH  SPEED  remanufactured  Sheridan 
72P,  48P  and  24P  inserters  with  per¬ 
formance  improvements. 
Remanufactured  Sheridan  MS  and  HH 
Hoppers  with  Electric  Clutch  Feature. 
NEW  Folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 
for  Sheridan  Inserters. 

Muller  227  and  227E  Inserters. 

Sta  Hi  251  and  257  Counter  Stackers. 

I  DAB  440  Counter  Stackers. 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor,  Bottom  Wraps 
and  Pacers. 

Signode  ML2EE  and  MLN2A  Tying 
Machines. 

Hall  Monitor  Counter  Stackers  and  com¬ 
plete  line  of  NEW  Hall  Mailroom  equip¬ 
ment. 

All  remanufactured  equipment  is  factory 
guaranteed  with  one  year  warranty. 
Mechanical  installation  services  also 
provided. 

WANTED  TO  BUY;  MAILROOM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  AND  COMPLETE  MAILROOM 
SYSTEMS. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC 

Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
1 1  Main  Street,  PO  Box  55 
Southboro,  MA  01773617)  481-8562 


HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed  pro¬ 
duction;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 

•  FOR  SALE:  New  manufactured  fold 
first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan 
stuffers. 

•  WANTED  TO  BUY;  48-P  and  72-P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL- 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827. _ 


ter  stacker,  TXT  Harris  typesetter.  Font 
Library  for  ACM  9000  PDP8e's.  Curtis 
(703)  521-1089. _ 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 

HOPPER  LOADERS  Harris  HL/1000 
model.  Excellent  condition.  Good  bar- 
gin.  Call  Jim  Schrum  (804)  446-2803. 

Muller  227  inserters,  231  stackers 
Muller  259  counter/stackers  j 

Muller  288  counter/stacker  ! 

Ferag  HS-80  counter/stackers  i 

Signode  MLW  2EE  strapper  I 

I  DAB  bottom  wraps  | 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  7005631 

Muller  227  inserter  with  6  stations  re¬ 
manufactured  with  new  equipment  war- 1 
ranty.  Contact  Graphic  Management! 
Associates  Inc.,  1 1  Main  Street,  PO  Box  i 
55,  Southboro,  MA  01772,  (617)  481- 1 
8562.  ' 


em  m-  VEYORS. 

J.  Con-  High  output— safety  oriented  units  for 
1)  267-1  new  and  replacement  installations. 

I  Modern,  low  maintainance  design  with 

- i  headlamps  for  truck  illumination. 

!  Call  Richard  Parett 

"  EAC  Engineering 

°  spare  88-36  77  Avenue 

con-  Glendale,  NY  11385 

(718)  896-5333. 

TWO  STAY-HI  STACKERS-  Model  251. 
i  One  working  and  one  for  parts,  with  an 
5  I  extra  set  of  printed  circuit  boards.  Excel- 
\  lent  working  condition.  Contact  Bill 
Dorow,  The  Ann  Arbor  News,  340  E. 
Huron  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48106;  Phone 
(313)  994-6757. _ 

_ NEWSPRINT _ 

E227  30  lb  newsprint  ROLLS  all  sizes 

^  BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 

S  3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 

(714)  556-7130 
NEWSPAPER  GROUPS 

Piirtk  interested  in  knowing  how  much 

^Lirus  ygu  supply  of  waste  newsprint  re- 

_ quired  to  consolidate  shipments  or  ex- 

ire  and  port  combined  supply  needed  im- 
thsing-  mediately  30,000  tons  in  spot  ship- 
quarter  ments,  next  3-4  years  200,000  tons. 

;  (800)  Thereafter  steady  supply.  We  are  looking 
for  long  established  relationships.  Re- 
plies  to  Box  8912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

od  bar  PHOTOTYPESETTING 

-2803.  - 

— -  AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS;  Buy,  Sell,  Rent 

j  $150  month  and  up.  Brokerage  10%. 

30  day  warranty.  Weber  (216)  729- 
j  2858. 

i  PAQui  enp 

I  MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
005631  _ (614)  846-7025 _ 

ons  re-  COMP  IV  B  HR,  $5000.; 

■nt  war- !  COMP  IV  B  LR,  Excellent,  $5000.; 
iement  I  CG  7200  I  TG  HEADLINER,  14-72  PT., 
POBoxi  Parts  Kit,  4  Strips,  Pica  Counter, 
7)481-1  $2250.; 

'  Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  22,  1985 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPEDIT  5900,  150  LPM,  Extended 
Memory,  PMA,  $8900:; 

COMPEDIT  5810,  $9750.; 

COMPEDIT  5810,  Preview,  PMA, 
$13,000. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 

CG  7200,  GC  with  30  strips,  etc.,  also: 
COMPUWRITER,  GC,  strips,  etc.  Both 
negotiable.  (919)  368*2222. 

CG  SELECTLINE  PERMAKWIKRCPRO- 
CESSOR  With  Dryer,  New  in  factory  car¬ 
ton,  $2650.; 

AM  7133  RC  PROCESSOR,  Recon¬ 
ditioned,  $1750. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 

CG  MCS  10  8400,  2  Term.,  3  Floppies, 
512k,  Preview,  ACI,  Ruling,  Back-up 
Controller,  42  Fonts,  LQ  Printer,  Low 
Use,  PMA,  $40,000. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 

DIANIPPON  DS  270  D,  20X24  HORI¬ 
ZONTAL  CAMERA,  1  Vi  years, 
$13,500.; 

CHEMCO  SPARTAN  III  CAMERA,  7 
years,  $28,000. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 
EDIT  7700  HR,  $7750.; 

EDIT  7500  LR,  Rev  C,  $6500.; 

EDIT  7500  HR,  $6750.; 

EDIT  1750,  REV  C,  3  years,  $2250. 
Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


VARISYSTEMS  VCIA  FRONT  END  SYS¬ 
TEM,  Dual  Disk,  Paper  Tape  Reader  & 
Punch,  Powerful  Driver  for  Many  Type¬ 
setters,  $5900.  Bob  Weber  (216)  831- 
0480 

VIDEOSETTER  FONTS;  your  choice 
from  Library  of  90  for  $250  each.  Also 
UNISETTER  STRIPS  Including  Width 
Card,  $100  each  +  $15  per  ITC  Track 
and  Related  U.C.  OUTPUT  CARDS  at 
$50  each,  ACM  9000  Strips,  $75  each 
add  $15  per  ITC  Track.  Call  Bob  Weber 
(216)  831-0480  for  list. 

WANTED  used  Pyrofax  platemaking  sys¬ 
tem.  (614)  267-4252. 

PRESSES _ 

PASTER  PROBLEMS? 

Update  your  reels,  contact: 

Advanced  Graphics  Systems 
1757  Miriam  Ct. 

San  Jose,  CA  95124 
(408)  267-9155 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  UNITS 

2- units  1977 

3- units  1974 
3-units  1972 
6-units  1970 

GOSS  FOLDERS 
2-SC  1972  40  and  50  HP 
2-Community  1974  6-web  capacity,  20 
and  25  HP 


HARRIS  3300  TYPESETTER,  $6500.;  win  foTi  _ _ _ 

MICROSTOR  1253,  (2  Available) 

$4000  each.;  OF^SEf WEB  SALES  '' 

MICROSTOR  1256,  $6500.  °  7I  m noiuc  ^ 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 _  CANIANO  IsS  WA  98292 

KODAK  420-A  processor.  Mint  condi-  _ (206)  387-0097 _ 

Goss  Community  4  units  1978  running 
(412)  8/0-37bZ.  circumferential  all  units,  S/C  folder. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
Marquardt  Drive 

PHOTOTYPESEHING  EQUIPMENT  (312^4^9-9^00''^^^°*’ Telex  206766 


Typesetters,  Terminals, 
Fonts  &  Processors 


GRQDH*X  ilJStl'Iu?!  W03  BELL-CAMP’ll?C  (201)  796-8442. 
_ 215  439-1942  g  ^^it  Goss  Mark  I,  22  V4  cutoff 


URBANITE  1000  series,  8  units,  22 
V4",  with  or  without  automatic  pasters,  1 
or  2  folders,  good  mechanical  order. 
BELL-CAMP  INC  (201)  796-8442. 


OCR  SCANER 

ECRM  model  5200,  with  terminal. 
Reads  IBM  OCR  II  typewriter. 

Can  be  adapted  to  many  other  typewriter 


1  -  Color  half-deck 
1  -  Double  folder  (skip  slitter) 

6  -  Goss  reels 

Available  now  in  warehouse 
1  -  Goss  double  3:2  folder,  23  9/16 
cutoff 


faces.  Output  to  typesetter,  paper  tape,  j .  qqjs  double  2 : 1  folder,  22  cutoff 
printer  or  to  Bel  103-compatible  mod-  qoss  angle  bars  -  ABO  &  A82 
em.  DEC)  pdp  8/e  cpu,  with  new  ECRM  double  portable  ink  fountains 
laser.  Manuals,  some  parts.  Asking  a  .  Go<»  dioitai  reels 

4  -  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 

4747  6Xt.  211.  Q  _  I  tnit  Hftft  r.nlnrmatir 


TRENDSETTER  812  HR,  Parts  Kit,  2 
Strips,  $7250.; 

UNISETTER  HR,  $6000.; 

UNISETTER  LR,  $5500.; 

UNISETTER  DEK,  $1500. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 

USED  FONTS  FOR  COMPUGRAPHIC; 


8  -  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic 
1  -  Double  3:2  folder  22  %  cutoff 
5  -  Color  cylinders 
1  -  Color  halfdeck 
8  -  Fully  automatic  reels 
GE  motor  &  drive  -  3  years  old 
Tension  plate  lockup 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 


COMP  IV,  EDITWRITER,  (Choose  from  (913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 
Library  of  oyer  800  Strip^  $125  add  Harris  6  unit  V-15-A  completely  refur- 
$15  per  ITC  Track,  Save  20%  on  1000  pished 

^  V-15-A  completely  refur- 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480  for  list.  bished 

USED  COMPUGRAPHIC  FONTS,  Over  completely  rebuilt 

200  Comp  II  Strips  &  width  devices  to  Hams  y-15-A  add  ori  units 
choose  from  plus  7200  Headliner  6-position  stacked  roll  stand  with  rewin- 

Strips,  ACM  9000  Strips,  and  90  ,,  .  •  ji,  u  w  ic 

Videosetter  Grids,  from  1/3  to  2/3  off  fd  self  contained  hoist  for  Harris  V- 15- 
new  price.  Call  Bob  Weber  (216)  831-  * 

048(J  for  list.  PT®®?  ,,  ,  c  a  ^  •  .1, 

- : - : -  Hams  V-15-A  parts  in  stock 

NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS  Paper  dollies  for  (loss  presses 

EQUIPMENT  BROKERS  MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES  INC. 

^”1.4°, company  (203)  264-1802  Telex  140186 

AM  Varityper,  Autologic,  ) - 1 - 

Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM,  HARRIS  Heatset  N40  (845)  6  units,  22 
Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC  cutoff,  2  folders,  tec  oven  with  chill 

"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least”  rolls,  Martin  Infeeds,  3  former  rollers,  3 
7%  Selling  Commission...  flying  caster  recently  rebuilt. 

Financing  Available  IPEK  INCORPORATED 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed  97  Marquardt  Dr.,  Wheeling,  IL  60090 

(216)  562-3750  (312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

6  units  Daily  King  with  KJ6  folder 
Complete  7  unit  Goss  Mark  II  press, 

7  42  inch  R.T.P.,  4  half  decks 
Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
balloon  formers  C.O.  22 
Complete  6  units  (kiss  Mark  I  press 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 
(kiss  Mark  I  halfdecks 
,  1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  V4  cutoff 
Goss  Skip  Slitter 
Portable  ink  fountains 
Goss  single  width  ballons 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machineiy  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 

HARRIS - 

845,  4-8  units,  1973,  1979. 

V-22,  4  units,  1970. 

V-15A,  4  units,  1972. 

GOSS 

Community  SSC,  6  units  1,  stacked,  1 
tri¬ 
color  (NEW),  folder 
KING 

Newsking,  6  units,  KJ8  folder 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
465  Blvd.  -  PO  Box  97 
Elmwood  Park,  NJ  07407 
201-796-8442  Telex:  130326 


I  GOSS 

I  (k)ss  Urbanite  7  Units,  1972.  3  Cary’s 
I  Goss  Urbanite  4  Units 
j  (k)ss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
!  Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands,  drives 
and  accessories 
!  Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 
I  Harris  1650  6  unit  press 
I  Harris  845  4  units,  folder 
Harris  845  8  units,  2  folders,  ovens 
I  Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 
Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon 
{  formers  &  drives, 
i  Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

^  KING 

I  1  Colorking  unit  1969 
I  KJ-6  folders  1980 
I  4  unit  Newsking,  1  Press  Complete 
I  Kj6  folders 

I  MISCELLANEOUS 

:  3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba- 
]  nite) 

1  Web  Specialties  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest 

!  WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
'  accessories 

!  IPEC  INCORPORATED 

I  97  Marquardt  Drive 

I  Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 

i  (312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 

GOSS  SSC  3  units  21-1  /  2”  cutoff  end 
I  folder  and  drive.  New  1983. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
I  97  Marquardt  Drive 

I  Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 

[  (312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 

i  CONVEYOR  105  fresh  rebuilt  with  over 
I  2500  in  new  parts.  $9,500.  (219)  946- 
6628. 


I  COMMUNITY  AVAILABLE  SEPT.  1,  '85 
UNITS  OR  COMPLETE  PACKAGE 

1977  Model,  reconditioned  in  1983 
(1)  3  color,  Universal  Unit  Serial  No.  365-5 


1981  Model,  Purchased  New 
(1)  Stock  Unit  with  Running  Circ. 
(3)  Floor  Units  with  Running  Circ. 


(3)  Floor  Units  without  Circ. 


Serial  No.  100-15-2 
Serial  No.  99-11848 
Serial  No.  99-11850 
Serial  No.  99-11853 
Serial  No.  99-11849 
Serial  No.  99-11851 
Serial  No.  99-11852 


(1)  SC  Folder,  60  HP  Motor,  Control¬ 
ler  Serial  No.  SC  1223 

MISC.  PARTS,  ROLL  SHAFTS,  ROLLERS, 

DOLLIES,  BUNKETS,  ETC. 

(2)  Baldwin  Recirculation  Systems  Serial  No.  620-498 

Serial  No.  620-505 

All  Units  Have  Received  Regular  Weekly  Care  &  Maint. 

CLEAN  ENOUGH  TO  EAT  OFF! 

This  press  has  come  available  due  to  an  up-grade  of 
press  requirements.  About  30  million  impressions  have 
been  ran  on  this  Goss  Press. 

WE  WILL  ACCEPT  CASH  OFFERS  ONLY 
AND  THE  BEST  OFFER  BEFORE 
AUGUST  1st,  1985  GETS  THIS  BEAUTY. 
CONTACT:  TOM  PEED 
PEED  PUBLISHING.  INC. 


Webster  City,  lA 


515-832-3844 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  22,  1985 


f 


I 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


Goss  Metro,  4  units,  half  deck 
Urbanite  1,000,  9  units 
Urbanite  1,000,  5  units,  3  color 
Urbanite,  7  units 
Urbanite  22"  cutoff,  7  units 
Urbanite  unit,  3  colors,  folders 
SSC  Community,  4  units 
SSC  21  W',  4  High.  Heatset 
SC  Community,  10  units  (2  stacked) 
SC  Communi^,  9  units  UOP,  1975 
SC  Community,  7  units,  1971 
SC  Community,  6  units,  1973 
SC  Community  units  and  folders 
Suburban  1500,  7  units 
HARRIS  1650,  5  units 
845,  12  units  1979 
845,  5  units  1979 
V25,  8  units  JF25,  heatset 
V25,  8  units  JF25,  1973-79 
V15D,  8  units  JF25,  1983 
V15C,  6  units  1978 
V15A,  2  units  JF7,  tall  former 
COLOR  KING,  4  units,  KJ6,  1981 
News,  6  units,  KJ6,  1972-79 

ONE  CORPORATION/Atlanta,  GA 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 
GOSS  COMMUNITY 
&}mplete  presses  or  individual  compo¬ 
nents 

HARRIS  COTTRELL 
8-V25  press  heatset,  2  pass  tec  hot  air 
dryer  with  chills,  combination 
D.P.JFl  folder,  press  new  1978-79  2 
butler  splicers. 

8-V25  1973-79  JFI  2:1  folder,  2  but¬ 
lers,  2  manual  roll  stands. 
ACCESSORIES 

V15Aupperformer,  1977  complete,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition 
2-Martin  splicers  1200  FPM 
Custom-built  rotary  trimmer 
Ribbon  deck-1  Webb-3-ribbon 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and  acces¬ 
sories. 

(Call  us  before  you  trade!) 

Call  for  installation  prices. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 

73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 

CAMANO  ISLAND  WA  98292 

(206)  387-0097 


GOSS  METRO 
UNITS 

•22  Cutoff 
*55”  or  56”  web  width 
•Pump  and  rail  inking  system 
•Arranged  for  60,000  P.P.H. 
•Folder,  double  2:1,  22  ¥4” 
cutoff 

•Detailed  Specifications  avail¬ 
able 

All  equipment  in  storage 
and  priced  for  immediate 
sale,  delivery  and  installa¬ 
tion. 

Contact:  Ken  Kniceley 
Charleston  WV  Newspapers 
(304)  348-5118 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


GOSS  URBANITE  1000  Series  quarter 
folder.  Must  have  immediately.  (206) 
387-0097. 


WANTED:  GOSS  SUBURBAN  1500 
series  unit  and  balloon.  0>ntact  Patrick 
Roberson,  (409)  985-5541. 


SHERIDAN  48Por72P  Inserter,  inoper- 
ational  condition.  Reply  Box  6777,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MULLER  INSERTER  in  good  running 
condition.  Wanted  immediately.  4  or  5 
into  one.  Call  Terry  Everett  (205)  947- 
7712. _ 


WANTED  used  Pyrofax  platemaking  sys¬ 
tem.  (614)  267-4252. 


PRESSROOM 


MARK  IV  or  V  8  face  or  16  face  front  I 
disks  and  front  segments.  Call  (502)1 
633-4334,  Larry  Pagen  or  Randy  Mast. 


42 


UNIVERSITY  OF  QUEENSLAND 
LECTURER/SENIOR  LECTURER 
(tenurable)  in 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CHIEF  OPERATING  OFFICER  to  co¬ 
venture  national  TMC  network.  Proven 
technology.  Highly  motivated  self¬ 
starter  entrepreneur.  Daily  newspaper 


JOURNALISM  STUDIES  GOVERNMENT  |  publishing,  business,  national  advertis- 


One  or  two  positions  (approximately 
equivalent  to  assistant/associate  profes¬ 
sor)  available.  Expected  to  have 
appropriate  academic  qualifications 
(preferably  a  higher  degree),  consider¬ 
able  professional  experience  in  journal¬ 
ism,  and  a  demonstrated  commitment  to 
scholarly  research  in  the  media  field. 
Tertiary  teaching  experience  also  an 
advantage. 

The  journalism  program  provides  prac- 


ing  experience.  Reply  in  writing.  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  National  Publishing 
Co. ,  PO  Box  5 1 86,  Westport,  CT  0688 1 . 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Sheridan  48P  or  72P  inserter  for 
daily  newspaper  operation. 
Must  be  in  good  operating  condi¬ 
tion.  Reply  Box  8280,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NEWS  BUREAU 
Position  will  be  available  September  1, 
1985  for  Director  of  the  News  Bureau  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Eau  Claire. 
Responsibility  includes  all  news  re¬ 
leases,  external  publications,  internal 
communications  and  media  relations.  A 
Bachelors  degree  and  experience  in 

....  , - —  , - , —  communications,  preferably  in  an  in- 

tical  induction  in  print  and  electronic  !  stitution  of  higher  education.  Salary 
journalism  as  well  as  coverage  of  theore-  :  $25,000-29,000,  excellent  fringe  be 


HELP 

JKANIE^ 


tical  issues  in  mass  communication.  | 
Appointment  January  1986  or  as  soon  ; 
thereafter  as  possible.  Closing  date:  I 
31st  July,  1985.  Ref.  24885.  | 

Salary  per  annum:  Senior  Lecturer:  1 
$A35,203-$A41,029.  Lecturer:  ! 
$A26,236-$A34,467  j 

Additional  information  and  applications  ; 
forms  are  available  from  the  Staff  Offic-  j 
er.  University  of  Queensland,  St.  Lucia,  • 
Queensland,  4067,  Australia  14086.  | 

The  University  of  Queensland  isan  Equal  ; 

Opportunity  Employer  i 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  or  instructor 
with  advanced  degree  in  journalism  or 
directly  related  field.  Doctorate  prefer¬ 
red.  Will  teach  reporting,  editing  and 
possibly  photography.  Applicant  should 
have  significant  professional  or  teaching 
experience.  Salary  competitive  depend¬ 
ing  upon  degrees  and  experience.  Posi¬ 
tion  available  August  22  1985.  Applica¬ 
tion  deadline  July  1 , 1985.  Apply  direct¬ 
ly  to  Doctor  Charles  Aurand,  Dean,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Creative  and  Communication 
Arts,  Box  5755,  Northern  Arizona  Uni¬ 
versity,  Flagstaff,  AZ  86011. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Group  of  8  Midwest  pennysavers  offers 
an  exciting  career  opportunity  to  the  ex¬ 
perienced  manager  with  dynamic  lead¬ 
ership  ability.  This  is  a  results  oriented 


position  requiring  a  general  manager  j  for  editorial  quality. 


nefits.  Applications  are  accepted  until 
July  8,  1985  and  should  include  vita, 
list  of  references,  a  description  of  pre¬ 
sent  positions  and  experience  in  com¬ 
munications.  Send  to  Johannes  Dahle, 
Director  of  Development  and  University 
Relations,  University  of  Wisconsin-Eau 
Claire,  214  Schofield  Hall,  Eau  Claire, 
Wl  54701.  An  affirmative  action,  equal 

opportunity  employer. _ 

DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
For  growing,  quality-oriented  newspaper 
group  (12  weeklies,  1  daily).  Seek  com¬ 
petitive  market  sales  pro  with  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Good  salary,  benefits, 
profit  sharing.  Send  confidential  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Loren  Ghiglione,  25 
Elm  Street,  Southbridge,  MA  01550. 

MANAGER 

for  fast  growing  10,000  weekly  in  very 
attractive  New  England  suburban  area. 
We’re  looking  for  an  experienced  person 
with  an  emphasis  on  sales  and  a  concern 


well  skilled  in  goal  setting,  planning,  and 
budget  control.  If  you  can  bring  to  this 
career  a  strong  background  in  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  as  well  as  some  experience  in 
production  and  free  distribution  or  cir¬ 
culation,  fonivard  your  resume  with  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Heike  Dobslaw,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Penny  Saver,  2102  S.  Michigan, 
South  Bend.  IN  46613. 


This  is  a  chance  to  run  your  own  show. 
People  skills  are  a  must. 

Send  resume  to:  Loren  Ghiglione 
Editor  &  Publisher 
The  Bristol  Press 
99  Main  Street 

_ Bristol,  CT  06010 _ 


DIRECTOR  OF  STUDENT  MEDIA 
Department  of  Student  Life,  University 
of  South  Carolina. 

The  DIRECTOR  OF  STUDENT  MEDIA  is 
responsible  to  the  Dean  of  Student  Life 
for  overall  administration  of  the  services 
and  programs  offered  by  the  office  of 
student  media.  Responsibilities  in¬ 
clude:  advisement  of  the  305  students' 
involved  with  tri-weekly  student  news¬ 
paper,  radio  station,  literary  magazine, 
yearbook  and  cable  television  video 
group.  Supervision  of  full  time  staff  of  7, 
2  graduate  assistants  and  75  student 
employees.  Coordination  of  annual 
budget  of  $539,000  with  $390,000  in 
revenue.  Preparation  of  policy  and  prog¬ 
ram  objectives  for  all  student  media 
organizations.  Supervision  of  produc¬ 
tion.  advertising  and  faciliW  manage¬ 
ment  of  student  media  area.  Preparation 
and  monitoring  of  all  printing  contracts, 
coordinate  procurement  and  purchase  of 
all  electronic  and  photocompositon 
equipment.  Production  of  university 
telephone  directory.  Maintenance  of 
business  operations  for  billing  and  re¬ 
venue.  Coordination  of  all  leadership  de¬ 
velopment  programs  for  student  media. 
Qualifications:  Masters  degree  in  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  services  or  related  field 
and  1-3  years  experience.  Specialized 
knowledge,  training,  or  expertise  in  print 
media  or  radio  as  well  as  experience  in 
student  development  theory  applica- 
tionsare  highly  desirable.  Send  letters  of 
application,  resume  and  letters  of  of  re¬ 
ference  by  July  12,  1985  to  Mel  Hokan- 
son.  Screening  Committee  Chair,  De¬ 
partment  of  Student  Life,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  USC  Box  85128,  Col¬ 
umbia,  SC  29208.  Starting  date  August 
1,  1985.  The  University  of  South  Caroli¬ 
na  is  an  EOE/AA  Employer. 


MAGAZINE  ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER 

_  ,  If  you  have  had  a  solid  background  in 

GENERAL  MANAGER  immediate  open-  i 


ing  for  shirt  sleeved  sales  oriented  mana¬ 
ger  for  expanding  weekly  group.  Good 
opportunity  with  good  compensation  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  8993, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


er  we  may  have  the  position  that  you  are 
looking  for!  Call  or  write  in  confidence  to 
President,  Stevens  Publishit^  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Box  7573.  Waco.  TX  76710.  (817) 
776-5011. 


If  you  have  six  years  as  a  daily  ad  mana¬ 
ger  and  want  to  move  into  general  man¬ 
agement,  this  may  be  your  chance.  A 
small  California  group  of  a  daily  and  four 


CALIFORNIA  GROUP  of  eight  weekly 
and  twice-weekly  papers  around  a  grow¬ 
ing  county  seat  daily  needs  a  General 
Manager  with  at  least  10  years  of  news-  j  y^eeklies  needs'an  ^Assistant  (ieneral 
paper  management  experience  to  re-  |  ^fl3nager  to  oversee  the  daily  ad  depart- 
place  a  executive.  PleaMnt  liv-  supervise  the  operation  of  the 

ing  in  a  growth  area  with  good  salary  and  j  y^egmjgs.  Give  complete  resume  with 
perks.  G^  career  opportunity  for  man  ;  j  jp  nfg  references  and  your 

with  modern  management  techniques  '  ^  -  - -  ■ 

and  style.  Give  complete  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  range.  Box  8946,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 


LEE  ENTERPRISES  has  an  immediate  1 
opening  for  a  general  manager  at  the  S 
Quad  City  Times  in  Davenport.  Iowa.  We  1 
are  looking  for  a  "street  smart"  manager  ! 
who  can  keep  a  fine-tuned  newspaper  ; 
operation  humming  in  a  tough,  competi-  I 
tive  market.  Qualified  candidates  must 
have  solid,  successful  newspaper  man-  | 
agement  sales  experience.  Emphasis  is  { 
on  keeping  sales,  marketing,  and  sup-  > 
port  staff  well  ahead  of  the  competition,  j 
while  keeping  a  firm  hand  on  manage-  ; 
ment  of  internal  resources  and  cost,  j 
Leadershipand  people  skills  are  critical-  j 
ly  important.  Must  have  a  sound  working  I 
knowledge  of  newspaper  operations  and 
be  well  versed  in  practical  application  of  ' 
professional  management  concepts.  ! 
This  position  with  Lee  Enterprises  offers  ; 
significant  challenge  and  opportunity.  1 
Please  send  resume  outlining  experi-  I 
ence  and  qualifications,  and  be  sure  to  | 
include  salary  requirements  to:  Lee  En-  ; 
terprises.  Human  Resources  Div.,  130  I 
E.  2nd  St.,  Davenport,  lA  52801. 


current  salary.  Box  8945,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

SOUTHERN  DAILY,  growth  market, 
needs  sales  and  profit  oriented  fix-it 
man.  If  you’re  young  enough,  strong 
enough,  and  smart  enough  to  squeeze 
$50-plus  per  year  for  yourself  out  of  a 
tired  old  sister  that  needs  someone  to 
love  her,  give  it  a  shot  -  you  might  resur¬ 
rect  her  interest  and  double  that.  Re- 
sume  to  Box  8842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PUBLISHER  for  progressive  small  cir¬ 
culation  Zone  3  daily.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  general  management  of  daily 
newspaper.  Proven  track  record  in 
attracting  and  keeping  talent.  Hands-on 
ability  in  at  least  one  major  area  with 
knowledge  and  history  of  demonstrating 
what  it  takes  to  generate  quality  and  per¬ 
formance  in  all  areas.  Must  have  excel¬ 
lent  communication  skills.  Superior 
opportunity  for  well-organized,  hard¬ 
working,  achievement-oriented  indi¬ 
vidual  wanting  to  work  for  a  growing  orga¬ 
nization  that  cares  about  its  employees. 
Send  resume,  references,  compensation 
range  and  structure  suggestions,  and 
narrative  of  qualifications  to  Box  8896, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  22,  1985 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS  often 
seek  qualified  personnel  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  The  New  England  Newspaper 
Association  maintains  a  personnel  refer¬ 
ral  service  to  assist  our  newspapers  in 
this  field.  Send  us  your  resume  and  we 
will  use  it  to  fullfill  inquiries  from  news¬ 
papers  in  the  market.  Anyone  may  par¬ 
ticipate  but  distance  is  often  a  factor 
in  placement.  New  England  Newspaper 
As^iation,  Personnel  Referral  Service, 
70  Washington  Street,  Salem,  MA 
01970. 


PUBLISHER  of  weekly  newspapers 
needs  a  general  manager  with  sales 
background.  Must  be  able  to  develop 
present  publications  and  start  new  ones. 
Solid  40  year  old  company  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  PA.  If  you  goal  is  a  top  man¬ 
agement  position  caff  Joseph  Bartash 
(215)  727-7777. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  for  17  year  old 
music  magazine.  Minimum  1  year  out¬ 
side  cold  call  experience.  $15,000  + 
commission.  Good  Times,  Box  268, 
Greenvale,  NY  11548. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  PERSON 
needed.  Can  train  or  use  qualified  per¬ 
son.  Allan  Evans,  Russel  Daily  News,  KS 
67665,  (913)  483-2118. 


ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

The  South  Bergenite  offers  a  challenging 
opportunity  for  an  experienced  newspap¬ 
er  salesperson  who  wants  to  move  into 
management.  Applicant  must  have  ex¬ 
ceptional  skills  in  establishing  positive 
relations  with  major  accounts,  have  a 
proven  track  record  in  sales  and  be  able 
to  roll-up  his  or  her  sleeves  and  work. 
You'll  be  joining  the  staff  of  one  of 
Bergen  County's  fastest  growing  weekly 
newspaper  operations  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  Meadowlands. 

Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to; 

Douglas  McBride,  General  Manager 
The  South  Bergenite 
39  Meadow  Road,  Rutherford,  NJ 
07070 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  if  you  are 
highly  motivated,  a  leader  with  an  ability 
to  train  and  motivate  a  young  staff,  and 
have  4  to  5  years  experience,  (some  in  a 
supervisory  capacity),  we  would  like  to 
talk  to  you.  We  are  a  growing  Zone  2 
weekly  in  a  competitive  but  lucrative 
market.  Compensation  package  to 
$35M.  Send  complete  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Box  8933,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NORTH  FLORIDA  WEEKLY  Newspaper 
with  companion  shopper  and  web  print¬ 
ing  plant,  has  an  immediate  opening  for 
a  professional  ad  sales  rep.  We  offer  an 
excellent  salary,  commission  and  bonus 
plan.  We  have  a  modern,  well-equipped 
plant  and  a  small,  but  highly  dedicated 
staff.  This  is  a  permanent  position  and  is 
located  in  one  of  the  state's  greatest 
areas  for  work,  play  and  building  a  fu¬ 
ture.  Send  resume  and  tell  all  in  first 
letter.  Write  to  Box  8975,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


We  are  seeking  a  co-op  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  a  pr(»ressive  16,500  daily 
newspaper  in  &ne  9.  Applicant  must 
have  knowledge  of  the  facets  of  co-op 
advertising,  advertising  sales  experi¬ 
ence,  good  communication  and  orgniza- 
tional  skills  and  be  a  self-starter.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Ska- 

git  Valley  Herald,  Marketing  and  Sales 
Jrector,  PO  Box  578,  Mt.  Vernon,  WA 
98273. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  15,000 
circulation  Zone  3  daily.  Mature  person 
with  experience  in  successful  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  and  management.  Qualifica¬ 
tion  include  firm  grounding  in  sales  de¬ 
velopment  and  training;  hands-on  exper  - 
tise  in  all  areas  of  creative  selling;  skill  at 
leading,  energizing  employees;  experi¬ 
ence  in  budgeting,  goal-setting.  Re¬ 
quires  organization  ability,  excellent 
communication  skills,  problem-solving 
innovativeness.  Superior  opportuni^  for 
energetic,  performance-oriented  indi¬ 
vidual  who  wants  to  join  a  growing,  car¬ 
ing  organization.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  compensation  requirements  to  i 
Box  8921,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

ADVERTISING  SERVICES  MANA 
Experienced  newspaper  advertising  ser¬ 
vices  manager  wanted  to  manage  all 
aspects  of  large,  very  busy  dispatch  de¬ 
partment. 

Should  have  at  least  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  an  ad  services  operation  with  a 
medium  or  large  daily  newspaper.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  ad  pickup,  copy 
input,  ad  proof  tearsheet  delivery  for  an 
expanding  Zone  4  newspaper.  Box 
8971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  SALES  PERSON.  Must  be 
aggressive  and  want  to  make  money. 
11,000  circulation,  6  day  family  owned, 
plus  TMC  product.  Experience  necessary 
in  advertising  with  marketing.  Good  be¬ 
nefits  and  commission  plan.  Good  loca¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  to  Dave  McCammon, 
The  Shelbyville  News,  123  E.  Washing¬ 
ton,  Shelbyville,  IN  46176. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
With  strong  management  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills,  have  contact  with  accounts 
and  willing  to  lead  by  example.  Send 
resume  to  Publisher,  Bergen  News,  111 
Grand  Ave.,  Palisades  Park,  NJ  07650. 


THE  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  NEWS  has  an . 
immediate  opening  in  retail  telemarket¬ 
ing/inside  sales.  This  ppsition  requires 
two  to  four  years  experience  including 
proven  ablity  in  an  existing  telemarket¬ 
ing  program.  We  are  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  60  miles  south  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  offer  salary,  bonus  and  quality 
benefits.  Phone  Lou  Alexander  (408) 
920-5622  or  send  resume  to  950  Rid- 
der  Park  Drive,  San  Jose,  CA  95190.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  POSITION 
Twenty  year  old  twice  weekly  free  cir¬ 
culation  community  newspaper,  52,000 
circulation  serving  7  city  area  in  Sun¬ 
belt,  (Zone  6).  Looking  for  person  to 
organize  and  manage  classifi^  depart¬ 
ment.  Wednesday  issue  averages  50-60 
broadsheet  pages,  with  5000  plus  food 
inches.  We’ve  never  promoted  our  classi¬ 
fied  other  than  casual  ROP  promotions. 
New  Sunday  edition  started  November 
1984  averaging  16-24  broadsheet 
pages  with  great  growth  potential. 

Need  intelligent,  aggressive,  telephone 
solicitation  department. 

Tremendous  opportunity  for  the  right 
person. 

Look  us  over  before  sending  resume, 
photo,  references  and  application  letter. 
Send  name  and  address  and  we'll  send 
you  sample  issues  and  descriptive  tab¬ 
loid  showing  our  operation. 

We  are  looking  for  aggressive,  mature 
well  organized  personTf  you  are  “flaky" 
or  a  “job  hopper"  don’t  waste  our  time. 
Box  8972,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Opening  now  available  for  experienced 
newspaper  advertising  manager  for  our 
40,000  daily  and  45,000  Sunday  group 
owned  newspaper.  Applicants  must  pos¬ 
sess  strong  management  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills;  have  contact  with  accounts; 
and  be  willing  to  lead  by  example.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  plus  bonus  and  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Matt  Danielson,  Advertising 
Director,  The  Tribune  Star,  721  Wabash 
Ave.,  Terre  Haute,  IN  47807. 

22,  1985 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


GAY  WEEKLY  seeking  ad  salespeople. 
Potential  exceeds  $20K  first  year,  the 
Washington  Blade,  930  F  St.,  NW, 
Washin^on,  DC  20004. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  growing 
newspaper  group  in  Zone  2.  Must  have 
proven  sales  and  management  ability. 
Excellent  compensation  package  and 
benefit  plan.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  8990,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 
26,000  7-day  Ohio  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perienced,  aggressive  producer  who 
manages  from  within.  Staff  motivators 
only-no  wheeler  dealers.  Good  salary. 


complete  resume  with  references  to  Box 
8894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  always  looking  for  qualified  ap¬ 
plicants  to  fill  openings  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  its  member  newspapers.  Send 
resumes  in  confidence  to:  NENA,  70 
Washington  St.,  Salem  MA  01970.  Note 
that  it  IS  difficult  to  place  those  from 
beyond  the  New  England  area. 


SHOPPER  CAREERS 
President,  Eastern  US,  lOOK 

General  Manager,  Zone  2,  85K 

General  Manager,  Zone  6,  80K 

Directors  of  Sales,  Zones  4-9,  60K 


HELP  WANTED 


Sales  Managers, 
Sales  Reps, 


Zones  2-9,  40K 
Zones  1-9,  Open 


Production  Positions,  Zones  1-9, Open 


Please  call  (818)  881-0271  or  send  re¬ 
sume  to: 

MULTIMEDIA  ENTERPRISES 
5699  Kanan  Road 
Agoura  Hills,  CA  91301 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  experienced  Ad  Man¬ 
ager  for  medium  sized  California  daily  in 
growing  market.  Applicant  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  local  Retail  &  Classified 
Advertising.  Must  demonstrate  ability  to 
produce  increases  in  local  advertising 
linage;  direct;  train  &  motivate  sales 
staff  and  manage  budgets.  Box  8988, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


THE  COLORADO  SPRINGS  GAZETTE 
TELEGRAPH  is  seeking  an  experienced 
graphic  artist  for  the  news  department. 
Applicants  must  possess  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  informational  graphs,  charts 
and  maps  under  deadline,  in  addition  to 
conceptualizing  and  executing  feature 
illustrations.  Extensive  knowledge  of 
color  reproduction  is  essential.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  portfolio  to  John  Hutchinson, 
Graphics  Editor,  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  Telegraph,  PO  Box  1779,  Col¬ 
orado  Springs,  CO  80901. 


VP  SALES  for  marketing/publishing  ser¬ 
vices  comparw  to  co-venture  sell  leading 
edge  proven  TMC/SMC  network  package 
to  newspapers.  Newspaper,  marketing 
experience.  Reply  in  writing  to  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Off  icer,  National  Publishing  Co., 
PO  Box  5186,  Westport,  CT  06881. 

AGGRESSIVE  SALES  MANAGER 
needed  for  circulation  department  in 
fast  paced  market.  Responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  maintaining  maximum  sales  pro¬ 
duction  from  door  to  door  crews  and 
phoneToom  operations.  Salary  and  com¬ 
mission  negotiable.  Send  resume  ad  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to:  Box  8910,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RESEARCH  &  SALES 
PROMOTION 
Manager 

Leading  newspaper  advertising 
sales  &  marketing  company  with 
NYC  hdgrs  and  nationwide 
offices  seeks  person  with  strong 
ability  to  position  markets  and 
media. 

Media  buyer  skills  a  definate 
plus:  verbal  written  communica¬ 
tion  skills  essential.  Must  be  able 
to  analyze  on-line  Census  and 
audience  data  and  develop  sales 
promotional  tools  to  supply 
national  sales  force  with  atten¬ 
tion  compelling  sales  materials. 
We  seek  a  problem  solver  with  a 
research  solution  to  sales 
marketing  opportunities.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements 
to:  Box  8891 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ aRCULATION _ 

AREA  SUPERVISORS 
HOME  DELIVERY  AND  SINGLE  COPY 
Are  you  right  for  the  Times?  If  you  enjoy 
success,  responsibility  and  the  freedom 
to  work  independently  we  have  the  per¬ 
fect  position  for  you.  Openings  exists  in 
the  Circulation  Department  in  Washing¬ 
ton's  News  newspaper  due  to  expansion 
and  growth.  Experienced  applicants  pre- 
ferr^.  For  immediate  consideration 
send  your  resume  to:  The  Washington 
Times,  Personnel  Department-SC,  3400 
New  York  Avenue  nL  Washington  D.C. 
20002.  EOE-M/F. _ 

AREA  SUPERVISORS 
HOME  DELIVERY  AND  SINGLE  COPY 
Are  you  right  for  the  Times?  If  you  enjoy 
success,  responsibility  and  the  freedom 
to  work  independently  we  have  the  per¬ 
fect  position  for  you.  Openings  exist  in 
the  Circulation  Department  in  Washing¬ 
ton’s  newest  newspaper  due  to  expan¬ 
sion  and  growth.  Experienced  applicants 
preferred.  For  immediate  consideration 
send  your  resume  to:  The  Washington 
Times,  Personnel  Department-SC,  3400 
New  York  Avenue  NE,  Washington,  DC 
20002.  EOE/M/F. _ 

DIVISION  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Chicago  Tribune  is  a  nationally  re¬ 
spected  newspaper  and  the  leader  in  the 
Chicagoland  market.  As  a  result  of  our 
continued  growth,  we  have  a  career 
opportunity  available  for  an  accom¬ 
plished  and  experienced  circulation  pro¬ 
fessional. 

This  position  is  responsible  for  a  sales 
territory  within  our  primary  market  area 
and  requires  working  closely  with  inde¬ 
pendent  agents,  distributors,  and  retail 
outlets.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of 
circulation  growth  opportunities,  the 
qualified  candidate  must  be  an  ag^es- 
sive  individual  who  is  capable  of  working 
independently  and  has  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  circulation  sales  and 
marketing. 

Along  with  the  outstanding  career  and 
professional  opportunities  this  position 
provides,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  an 
excellent  benefit  package  and  salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  For  con¬ 
sideration,  send  your  resume  with  salary 
history  in  strict  confidence  to: 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  COMPANY 
Employee  Relations,  Freedom  Center 
(JW) 

435  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
EOE 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MARKETING  MANA- 
GER-must  have  proven  record  and  know- 
ledM  in  all  areas  of  marketing  and  sub¬ 
scription  sales.  Must  have  strong  man¬ 
agement  skills.  Position  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  long  range  planning,  sales  pro¬ 
duction  and  development.  Manage  a 
staff  of  30  to  40  employees.  Advance¬ 
ment  opportunities  excellent.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Box 
8911,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
For  a  prestigious  metro  in  a  competitive 
market.  This  is  a  highly  visible  position 
within  a  group  operation.  Must  have  at 
least  5  years  management  experience 
with  a  stnxig  emphasis  in  the  areas  of 
marketing  and  budgeting.  Outstanding 
communication  and  leadership  skills  a 
must.  Competitive  compensation  p^k- 
age.  Send  resume  and  letter  of  applica- 
ton  to  Box  8915,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCUALTION  MANAGER 
Extraordinary  blend  of  experience,  im¬ 
agination  and  leadership  needed  for  top 
position  in  circulation  department  of 
evening  daily  in  urban  Northeast  major 
metropolitan  market.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  must  show  ability  to  meet  these 
challenges: 

■  Leading  a  large  department  in  a 
strong  union  environment. 

•  Building  and  maintaining  a  carrier 

force  in  a  difficult  inner-city  loca¬ 
tion. 

•  Promoting  aggressivley  and  skillfully 

to  reverse  a  long-term  pattern  of 
declining  single  copy  sales. 

•  Responding  forcefully  and  swiftly 

to  a  wide  array  of  service  com¬ 
plaints. 

if  you  believe  you  can  meet  these  chal- 
lenges~and  have  a  track  record  that  sug¬ 
gests  you  might  do  it~send  your  resume, 
list  of  references  and  salary  history  to 
Box  8919,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
75,(X)0  weekly  saturation  distribution 
system  in  eastern  New  Jersey.  Should  be 
aggressive  self-starter.  Competitive  sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resume  to  Mr.  Miller,  1662  Route 
23,  Wayne,  NJ  07470. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
South  central  Alaskan  twice  weekly  is 
seeking  an  aggressive,  innovative  cir¬ 
culation  professional  to  assume  man¬ 
agement  of  the  department.  Three  years 
circulation  experience.  Must  have  well 
developed  human  relations  skills.  This  is 
a  community  of  35,000  and  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  areas  in  the  nation.  We 
offer  a  competitive  salaiy  and  bonus 
program  based  on  circulation  increases. 
The  right  person  for  this  job  must  have  a 
thorough  understanding  of  postal  regula¬ 
tions,  the  "nuts  &  bolts"  of  the  business 
as  well  as  a  strong  management  style. 
TMC  experience  is  necessary  as  we  also 
publish  a  14,000  shopper.  Located  in 
the  beautiful  Matanuska-Susitna  Valley, 
the  Frontiersman  and  Valley  Sun  news¬ 
papers  offer  a  team  approach  in  selling 
their  award  winning  pn^ucts.  If  you  are 
interested  in  a  challening  position  with 
career  advancement  potential  please 
send  a  complete  resume  to  Shelley  Gill, 
Publisher,  Frontiersman  Newspaper, 
Pouch  M,  Wasilla,  AK  99687.  (907) 
376-5225. 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CLASSIREDS 

As  effective  in  the  newspaper 
community  as  your  newspap¬ 
er's  classifieds  are  in  your  com¬ 
munity. 
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HELP  WANTED 


aRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DISTRICT  DISTRI¬ 
BUTOR 

Minimum  2  years  experience  required. 
Responsibilities  include  building  cir¬ 
culation  through  carrier  sales,  maintain¬ 
ing  customer  relations  and  monitoring 
collections.  Excellent  profit  structure 
and  growth  potential  in  this  100,000 
circulation  Northern  California  daily. 
Send  resume  to  Ron  Hemig,  Circulation 
Director,  Sacramento  Union,  301  Capit¬ 
al  Mall,  Sacramento,  CA  95812. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  wanted  for 
aggressive  newspap^  group  expanding 
into  adjoining  counties  with  both  paid 
and  free  papers.  Must  be  sales  oriented 
with  proven  record  of  strong  manage¬ 
ment  ability.  Excellent  salary  and  be¬ 
nefits.  Please  send  resume  and  salary 
historyto  Box  8991,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCUUTION  MANAGER  prefer  three 
years  management  experience.  Sapulpa 
Daily  Herald,  PO  Box  1370,  Sapulpa, 
OK  74067. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Mid  size  New  England  daily  seeks  savvy 
Circulation/Marketing  professional. 
Staff  organization  and  development, 
single  copy  sales,  TMC  and  telemarket¬ 
ing  must  be  particular  strengths  of  this 
key  department  leader. 

This  is  a  growth  potential  position  with 
our  privately  owned  newspaper  com¬ 
pany,  located  in  one  of  New  England's 
premier  markets.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to:  Box  8961,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  experi¬ 
enced  background  in  staff  motivation- 
sales-service  and  collection  for  an  Ohio 
25,000  plus  7-day  operation.  We're 
looking  for  a  qualified  team  player.  Hot 
shots,  forget  it.  Send  a  complete  resume 
with  work  history  and  references  to  Box 
8993,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  12,000.022 
ABC  NM  daily.  We  are  looking  for  a  dis¬ 
trict  manager  who  knows  the  circulation 
basics.  Applicants  need  a  minimum  of  3 
years  experience  and  must  be  able  to 
accept  additional  responsibilities. 
$ 1 6,000  plus  to  start  plus  fringes.  Apply 
to  The  Gallup  Independent,  PO  Box 
1210,  Gallup,  NM  87301. 


DISTRICT  MANAGERS  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  strong  in  carrier  recruitment,  sales 
and  service.  Send  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Marc  Greenspan,  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery  Manger,  The  Dispatch,  409  39th  St., 
Union  City,  NJ  07087. 


ENTRY  LEVEL 

We  are  seeking  a  person  to  assist  in  the 
day  to  day  operation  in  our  8,500  daily 
and  Sunday  circulation  department. 
Should  have  leadership  abilities  in  the 
field  as  well  as  the  office.  Career  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  circulation  management 
in  excellent  area  for  individual  willing  to 
give  100%.  lunction  Ci^,  Kansas  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  Interstate  70;  100  miles  west 
of  Kansas  City.  We  are  near  Milford  Lake 
and  Ft.  Riley.  Please  contact  or  send 
resume  to  (aene  Merritt,  Circulation. 
Manager,  PO  Box  864,  Junction  City,  KS 
66441.  (913)  238-5174. 

EXPERIENCED  circulator  for  depart¬ 
ments  2  slot.  Ideal  candidate  will  have 
well-rounded  background  in  sales 
motivation,  customer  service  and  D.M. 
supervision.  This  gulf  coast  daily  offers 
salary  in  the  upper  20's,  solid  benefits 
and  a  real  opp^unity  for  advancement. 
If  you  are  ambitious,  career  minded  and 
ready  for  a  challenge,  forward  resume 
along  with  salary  history  to  Box  8959, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  W 


aRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  by 
medium-size  North  Carolina  daily-and- 
Sunday.  Must  be  energetic,  willing  to 
work  hard  to  accomplish  goals,  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  roll  up  sleeves  and  pitch  in. 
Must  be  promotion-minded  and  a  good 
planner.  You  will  be  part  of  an  innovative 
management  team.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  ability.  Good  opportunity  with 
group  operation.  Box  8974,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  circulation 
manager.  We  are  a  highly  succcessful 
weekly  newspaper  with  a  mailed  re¬ 
quester  circulation  of  28,0(X),  seeking 
to  convert  to  paid.  High  grpwth  market  in 
San  Diego  (Jounty.  Lookiiu  for  strong 
candidates  with  minimum  5  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  areas  of  promotion,  marketing, 
mail  and  printing  publication.  Salary 
plus  generous  incentive  program  for 
right  individual.  Send  resume  to  South 
CMSt  Newspapers,  PO  Drawer  AF,  So- 
lana  Beach,  CA  92075,  Attention  Cyn¬ 
thia  Rose. 


SMALL  PACIFIC  COAST  DAILY  seeking 
Circulation  Manager  ready  to  expand 
with  company,  strong  on  promotion. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  8923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  MANAGER 

For  30,000  Zone  2  evening  paper.  Cir¬ 
culation  Professional  with  at  least  2 
years  experience.  Must  have  leadership 
skills.  Salary  depending  on  experience 
excellent  career  opportunity.  Send  a  re¬ 
sume  to  The  Globe-Times,  P.O.  Box 
B422  Brodhead  Ave.,  Bethlehem,  PA 
18015. 


NEWSPRINT  MANUFACTURER 


TECHNICAL 

SERVICES 

REPRESENTATIVE 

A  major  forest  products 
manufacturing  company  is 
looking  for  a  technical  service 
representative  to  cover  Latin 
American  markets  for  its  pap¬ 
er  products.  Working  out  of 
New  York,  the  candidate  will 
have  to  travel  about  30%  of 
the  time  and  fluent  Spanish  is 
obligatory.  Strong  technical 
background  necessary  pre¬ 
ferably  in  graphic  arts  or  pap¬ 
er  making.  Salary  dependent 
upon  experience.  Send  re¬ 
sume  in  total  confidence  to 
Box  8997,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Superb  opportunity  on  award-winning 
progressive  70,00(5  PM  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  metro  region.  We're  looking  for 
an  editor  experienced  in  staff  direction, 
copy  editing,  headline  writing  and  con¬ 
temporary  design.  Direction  of  night 
newsroom  staff.  A  chance  to  be  part  ofan 
agpessive  news  team.  Good  pay  and  be¬ 
nefits.  References  with  reseume  Zone 
5.  Box  8920,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  Natural  Foods 
Merchandiser,  the  leading  business 
publication  for  the  natural  foods  indus¬ 
try.  Megatrends  author  John  Naisbitthas 
called  us  "one  of  my  favorite  com¬ 
panies"  because  of  our  innovative  work¬ 
ing  environment.  We're  looking  for  an 
experienced  news  and  feature  writer  who 
has  a  positive  outlook  and  a  strong  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  nutrition  and  health.  We 
offer  a  competitive  salary  and  benefit 
program.  Please  send  cover  letter,  re¬ 
sume,  writing  sample  and  salary  history 
to  Alan  Roolu,  Editor,  NFM,  328  S. 
Main  St.,  New  Hope,  PA  18938. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
For  an  award-winning  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ence:.  We  need  an  accomplished  writer 
who  rar  gracefully  rewrite  and  edit 
popular  but  sometimes  technical  arti¬ 
cles  on  subjects  ranging  from  astrophy¬ 
sics  to  anthropology;  someone  who 
would  enjoy  shaping  stories  written  by 
scientists  into  interestingand  accessible 
narrative  accounts.  Scientific  back¬ 
ground  not  required,  but  a  strong  in¬ 
terest  in  ideas  is.  Competitive  salary;  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits.  Resume  and  clips  to: 
THE  SCIENCES,  Two  East  63rd  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10021. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  (NIGHTS) 
Medium-sized  daily  in  NYC  metropolitan 
area  seeks  strong  copy  editor,  with  su¬ 
pervisory  experience,  ^lary  low  to  mid 


LAYOUT  EDITOR/NEWSDESK 
This  position  requires  strong  layout/ 
headline  writer  for  newsdesk.  Salary 
open. 

Please  send  resume,  work  samples  to 
Box  8979,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST  for  95,000  a.m.  daily  in 
Zone  4.  Professional  environment,  con¬ 
servative  editorial  page.  We're  looking 
for  a  talented  man  or  woman  to  replace 
an  excellent  cartoonist  who  just  won  the 
career  advancement  of  his  dreams.  Box 
8867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS 

We’re  expanding  our  copy  desk  at  the  El 
Paso(Texas)  Times,  a  Gannett  Newspap¬ 
er.  The  Times  is  a  55,000  circulation 
morning  daily,  85,000  Sunday,  a  domi¬ 
nant  paper  in  a  lively  two  news^per  city. 
We're  looking  for  copy  editors  who  are 
quick  and  accurate  and  have  firm  com¬ 
mand  of  the  language;  write  punchy 
heads  that  sell  the  story  without  stretch¬ 
ing  the  truth;  and  produce  snappy  modu¬ 
lar  layouts.  We  like  our  copy  editors  to  be 
com^titive,  open  to  new  ideas  and  will¬ 
ing  to  learn  from  colleagues,  supervisors 
and  seminars.  3-5  years  reporting  and 
copy  editing  experience  preferred.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references  and  examples  of  your 
headlines  and  layouts  to;  John  Moore, 
Co-Managing  Editor,  El  Paso  Times,  PO 
Box  20,  El  Paso,  TX  79999. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  the  Medford  Mail  Tri¬ 
bune,  a  6  day  a  week,  30,000  circula¬ 
tion  afternoon  paper.  Responsible  for  su¬ 
pervision  of  reporting  and  photo  staff; 
chief  assignment  and  local  copy  editor; 
must  be  imaginative  in  creating  a  lively 
product  and  capable  of  motivating  repor¬ 
ters  to  be  good  writers. 

Responsibilities  include  long  and  short 
range  planning  of  local  content.  Prefer¬ 
ence  given  to  applicants  with  at  least  five 
years  experience  with  a  daily  newspaper 
and  strong  Oregon  and/or  Northwest 
background.  Salary  open. 

Submit  resume,  cover  letter  and  several 
clips  to  the  attention  of  Tudy  Schibeley, 
Personnel  Administrator,  Medford  Mail 
Tribune,  PO  Box  1108,  Medford,  OR 
97501,  by  Friday,  June  28.  198R 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  22,  1985 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDHORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  for  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  a 
U.S.  Forces  newspaper  headquartered 
in  Tokyo,  Japan.  Starting  salary 
$14,390,  promotable  to  $17,824  after 
one  year.  Free  bachelor  quarters  plus 
other  allowances/benefits.  To  be  highly 
qualified,  applicants  n>ust  have  at  least 
one  year  of  editing  experience  on  a  daily 
newspaper.  Send  resume  and  at  least 
three  editing  samples  to  reach  U.S. 
Army  Civilian  Personnel  Office,  Honshu, 
ATTN:  RP-NAF,  San  Francisco  96343, 
no  later  than  12  July  1985. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  a  small  community 
daily  newspaper  in  a  growing  South  Flor¬ 
ida  community.  Immediate  opening  in 
this  PM  paper.  Strong  copyediting  skills 
required  and  2-5  years  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
8966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  Aggressive  Michigan 
newspaper/magazine  publishing  group 
has  opening  for  copy  editor  who  is  strong 
on  editing  and  layout.  This  is  a  spot  for 
someone  who  knows  when  to  rewrite, 
and  how  to  package  and  present  the 
news  in  a  graphic  manner.  Good  staff. 
Award-winning  product.  Growth  position 
with  growth  firm.  Resume  to  David  P. 
Hohendorf,  Associate  Publisher,  Oak¬ 
land  Community  Newsoapers,  Box  14, 
Union  Lake,  Ml  48085. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Publishing  firm  located  in  Knoxville,  TN 
seeks  to  fill  copy  editor  position.  Must 
have  strong  grammar,  spelling,  and 
proofreading  skills.  Some  magazine  or 
newspaper  copyediting  .experience  is  re¬ 
quired.  Send  resume  to  Kathy  Woodson, 
13-30  Corporation,  505  Market  St., 
Knoxville,  TN  37902. 


CITY  EDITOR 

For  15,000  6-day  daily  in  Zone  5.  Su¬ 
pervise  5  reporters.  Second  in  command  I 
in  newsroom.  Proven  ability  to  motivate 
and  manage.  Duties  include  editing  and 
layout.  Member  of  national  newspaper 

group.  Opportunity  to  grow.  Reply  to  Box 
987,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAY  EDITOR 

New  Jersey  Herald  seeks  aggressive 
organized  editor  to  run  dayside  news  op¬ 
eration.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  resume  to  Randy  Berg¬ 
man,  Editor,  PO  Box  10,  Newton,  NJ 
07860. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  wanted  for 
solid  opportunities  with  top  magazine 
firm.  Waco,  Texas.  Call  Rachael  Taylor 
(817)  776-5011. 


EDITORS/REPORTERS 
The  award  winning  New  York  City  Tri¬ 
bune  seeks  journalists  bored/ 
disillusioned  by  the  liberal  press.  Neo- 
consen/ative  editorial  writers,  copy  edi¬ 
tors  who  care  and  reporters  with  interna¬ 
tional  experience.  Send  resumes  and 
clips  to  Robert  Morton,  401  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  10016. 


EDITOR  New  york  area  AM  seeks  bright 
individual  who  can  write  and  edit,  create  I 
sparkling  headlines,  and  take  responsi-  I 
bility  for  turning  out  pages  important  to  I 
our  readers,  whether  Its  about  an  indict-  i 
ment,  or  a  wedding  down  the  block,  i 
Send  resume  and  references  to  Box 
8929,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FASHION/FEATURE  WRITER  for  The 
Grand  Rapids  Press,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  We're  looking  for  a  versatile 
reporter  with  3  to  5  years  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  experience.  Fashion  background 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Sue 
Schroder,  Flair  Editor,  155  Michigan 
St.,  NW,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49503. 


ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 
Growing  85,000  circulation  AM  daily 
seeks  an  editor  with  vision  and  creativity 
whose  responsibilities  would  include 
producing  science,  living,  food  and  en¬ 
tertainment  pages.  Candidate  must  have 
strong  editing,  headline  writing,  layout 
and  organizational  skills.  Send  letter,  re¬ 
sume  and  5  layout  clips  to  Mike  Connor, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Post  Standard,  PO 
80x4818,  Syracuse,  NY  13221. 


EDITOR  for  four  suburban  newspapers 
near  Evansville,  IN.  Community- 
minded,  good  writer,  editor,  photo  and 
design.  Respond  with  resume,  salary,  re¬ 
ferences  to  Gary  Blackburn,  Warrick 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  PO  Box  71,  Boon- 
ville,  IN  47601. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Tough  job  at  major  Southern  daily  re¬ 
quires  professional  writingability,  exten¬ 
sive  reporting  for  editorials,  willingness 
to  become  immersed  in  local-regional 
issues  and  enough  flexibility  to  look  for 
effective  solutions  to  problems  ahead  of 
ideological  ixjsitions.  Send  resume  and 
samples  (1(J  editorials  if  possible)  to  Box 
8977,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

DAILY  BUSINESS  NEWSPAPER 

Seeks  experienced  daily  newspaper  Edi¬ 
tor  or  Business  Editor  for  daily  paper  who 
has  had  experience  with  a  large  staff  in  a 
fast-paced  environment  with  attention  to 
accuracy  and  detail. 

Send  resume,  samples,  clips  and  salary 
requirement  to: 

Box  8980,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITOR-OPINION  rapidly  growing,  pro¬ 
fitable  suburban  newspaper  group  in 
Washington  suburbs  has  opening  for 
opinion  editor.  Successful  applicant  will 
have  considerable  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Competitive  salary,  profit  sharing. 
Box  8985,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  Latino  newsletter.  Hispanic 
Link,  1420  N  St.  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005.  (202)  234-0280. 


EXPANDING  BUSINESS  STAFF  of 
150,000  Southern  California  daily 
needs  strong  desk  editor  to  set  agenda, 
edit  copy  and  layout  a  7-day-a-week, 
stand-alone  section.  Strong  editorial 
background  and  ability  to  work  closely 
with  talented  reporters  a  must.  Send 
complete  resume,  examples  of  your  work 
and  at  least  3  references  to  Box  8995, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Editor  wanted  for  BOSTON  COLLEGE 
BIWEEKLY,  8-12  page  biweekly  tab 
published  by  B.C.  OKice  of  Communica¬ 
tions  and  distributed  to  faculty,  staff  and 
students.  We  seek  a  dynamic  leader, 
skilled  copy  editor  and  writer,  and  self- 
motivated  professional  for  a  critical, 
high-visibility  position.  Minimum  of  2-3 
years  editorial  experience.  Exposure  to 
higher  educational  environment  very 
helpful.  Apply  to  Mary  McMillan,  Dept, 
of  Human  Resources,  Boston  College, 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with  solid 
writing,  interview,  research  skills.  We're 
looking  for  a  pro  who  is  aggressive,  likes 
a  challenge  and  stands  out  from  the 
pack.  An  opportunity  to  do  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  reporting.  Award-winning  prog¬ 
ressive  70,000  PM  in  highly  competitive 
metro  region.  No  beginners.  References 
with  resume.  Box  8996,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  22,  1985 


FEATURES  EDITOR 
Must  have  flair  for  contemporary  layout 
and  be  able  to  edit  a  full  range  of  feature 
sections.  Demanding  but  exciting  posi¬ 
tion  on  22,000  circulation  7-day  AM 
paper.  Send  resume,  clips,  tearsheets  to 
BOX  8951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  nightside,  2-11  PM 
Monday-Friday,  editing  and  layout. 
Minimum  1  year  desk  experience.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Editor,  The  Capital,  Box  911, 
Annapolis,  MD  21404. 


EDITOR/WRITER  for  award-winning 
Long  Island  weekly.  Newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  required;  knowledge  of  make-up  a 
plus.  Career  position.  Resume,  clips  to 
Box  8957,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 
The  Bakersfield  Californian  is  accepting 
applications  for  a  features  editor  to  su¬ 
pervise  9  member  staff  for  an  85,000 
morning  newspaper  located  in  the  south¬ 
ern  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Applicants  must 
have  at  least  5  years  experience  within 
lifestyle  or  related  sections  aong  with 
reprint  experience.  Knowledge  of  layout 
color  and  graphics  a  must  along  with 
ability  to  generate  creative  ideas  for 
themed  pages  seven  days  a  week.  In¬ 
quiries  should  be  addressed  to  Chuck 
Roames,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
Sports  &  Features,  The  Bakersfield  Cali¬ 
fornian,  PO  Box  440,  Bakersfield,  CA 
93302.  No  calls  please.  EOE 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  30,000 circulation  mid-CT  AM  daily. 
Graduate  journalism  degree  or  2  years 
experience  on  daily  newspaper.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  8982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


“HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM"  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTERS 
Major  Wall  Street  magazine  that  is 
undergoing  a  buildup  needs  reporters. 
Enquiries  invited  from  those  with  all 
levels  of  experience.  Great  opportunity. 
Respond  with  note  and  resume  to  Derek 
Drew,  Investmet  Dealers  Digest,  150 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  NY  10038. 

IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  THE  BEST 

JOURNALISTIC  PROFESSIONALS 
We  are  in  immediate  need  of  aggressive 
journalistic  professionals.  Forthousands 
of  journalistic  professionals,  1985  will 
be  the  best  year  ever  for  the  industry, 
because  this  year  is  the  year  for  the  job 
market  where  the  markets  are  wide  open 
from  coast  to  coast  from  every  aspect  of 
the  industry. 

Most  important  to  you  is  to  find  the  best 
job  in  the  market  and  win  it  hands  down! 
...here  at  Media  Talent  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Consultants,  we  stand  pre¬ 
pared  and  ready  to  do  what  it  takes  to  win 
that  job  for  you.  We  have  an  excellent 
reputation  and  are  a  national  marketing 
consulting  firm  in  the  industry  catering 
to  the  broadcast,  literary,  and  entertain¬ 
ment  professionals  from  coast  to  coast. 
For  career  marketing  informaion  on 
available  journalistic  careers  write  or  call 
Media  Talent  Network  Management 
Consultants,  2400  Merchant  Dr.,  NW, 
Suite  200,  Knoxville,  TN  37912,  (615) 
522-7900.  All  inquiries  held  in  strictest 
confidence. 


JOB  BANK  has  immediate  openings  for  a 
photographer  with  at  least  4  years  ex¬ 
perience  and  must  have  experience  in 
color  and  studio  work  along  with  news, 
sports  and  features.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  position  and  other  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  journalism  write  JOB  BANK, 
1909  Cinnaminson  Ave.,  Cinnaminson, 
NJ  08()77  or  call  Director,  Debra  Bissin- 
ger  at  (609)  786-1910. 


LONDON  MAGAZINE  Major  British 
weekly  color  magazine  has  vacancies  for 
I  a  senior  editor  and  an  art  director.  The 
I  magazine  which  is  visually  strong  and 
I  places  great  stress  on  good  writing  is 
I  about  people  and  lifestyles.  These  are 
important  positions  and  only  experi¬ 
enced  candidates  should  apply.  Inter¬ 
views  in  New  York.  Write  to  Box  8984, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER 
If  you  have  had  a  solid  background  in 
editorial  and  sales  and  area  proven  lead¬ 
er  we  may  have  the  position  that  you  are 
looking  for!  Call  or  write  in  confidence  to 
President,  Stevens  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Box  7573,  Waco,  TX  76710.  (817) 
776-5011. 


I  MEDICAL  AND  CONSUMER 
'  choice  reporter  assignments  available  at 
!  growth  oriented  2(j0,000  plus  South- 
!  east  daily.  These  jobs  are  for  aggressive, 

'  enterprising,  experienced  diggers  who 
{  also  know  what  good  writing  is  all  about. 

I  We  are  committed  to  excellence.  If  you 
are  too,  send  resume,  clips,  references 
to  Box  8935,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STAFF 

BUSINESS 

WRITER 

A  leading  international  consulting  firm 
seeks  an  additional  Staff  Business 
Writer  for  the  Marketing  Resources 
Group,  located  in  NYC.  The  position 
requires  experience  in  a  business  en¬ 
vironment  with  newspaper  or  busi¬ 
ness  journal  background  desirable. 
Primary  responsibilities  will  include 
writing  promotional  brochures  and 
corporate  newsletters  for  external  dis¬ 
tribution  to  management  audience.  In 
addition,  you  will  be  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  white  papers  and  performing  other 
editorial  functions. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  a 
strong  grammarian  and  have  excel¬ 
lent  interviewing  and  analytical  skills 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  interpret  statis¬ 
tical  material  and  write  polished  copy 
to  meet  stringent  deadlines. 

This  position  offers  personal  and 
career  development  potential,  as  well 
as  comprehensive  compensation  and 
benefits  program.  Applicants  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  resume  and  cover 
letter  with  salary  history,  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence,  to:  Manager,  Corporate  Staf¬ 
fing.  (We  will  respond  to  all  resumes 
that  meet  our  requirements.) 

TOWERS 
PERRIN 
FORSTER 
&  CROSBY 

245  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10167 
An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  M/F 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


METRO  DAILY  seeking  Business  Editor 
to  direct  staff  of  14  in  one  of  the  South¬ 
east's  most  dynamic  business  communi¬ 
ties.  Candidates  must  have  at  least  3 
years  supervisory  experience.  Send  let¬ 
ter  of  interest,  resume  and  copies  of  your 
newspaper's  business  section  to  Box 
8936,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group.  Community  journalism  ex¬ 
perience  required,  including  editing, 
layout  and  reporting.  VDT  experienced 
preferred.  Supervisory  and  organization¬ 
al  skills  a  must.  Send  resume  to  Person¬ 
nel  Department,  PO  Box  2,  West  Hart¬ 
ford.  CT  06107.  _ 


with  excellent  reputation.  Initiative  a 
must.  Good  local  news,  editing  and  de¬ 
sign  skills.  Provide  motivation  and  train¬ 
ing  to  staffers.  Nice  community.  Zone  3. 
Send  resume,  salary  needs  to  Box  8967, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


afternoon  daily  which  is  a  member  of. 
Park  Newspapers,  needed  to  supervise  a' 
staff  of  four.  Job  calls  for  an  experienced 
journalist  competent  in  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing,  editorials,  photo  and  darkroom 
skills.  Applicant  must  be  community 
oriented.  Send  resume,  samples  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  references  to:  James  R.  Waller, 
General  Manager,  The  Journal-Register, 
PO  Box  151,  Medina,  New  York  14103. 

MAJOR  DAILY  IN  NORTHEAST 
Systems  composition  specialist.  Atex  ex¬ 
perience  preferred:  will  consider  VDT 
user  with  copy  desk/makeup  background 
and  system  aptitude.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
8983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  rapidly  growing 
suburban  weekly  newspaper  group  in 
Washington  suburbs  has  opening  for 
managing  editor  for  one  of  its  newspap¬ 
ers.  Professional  newspaper  experience 
required.  Competitive  salary,  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  Box  8986,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  award  winning  semi¬ 
weekly.  Apply  to  HCS,  The  Graphic,  Box 
1008,  Nashville.  NC  27856.  (919) 

459-7101. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  tor  national  prize  win- 
ning  community  newspaper  in  Wyoming 
mountains.  Send  resume  to  Bill  Sniffin, 
Wyoming  State  Journal,  Box  J,  Lander, 
WY  82520. 


HELP  WANTED 


NEWS  EDITOR  11,000-plus  daily  in 
Northwest  Ohio  college  community 
needs  an  aggressive  person  committed 
to  excellence.  Stren^hs  must  include 
copy  editing,  working  with  reporters, 
editing  wire,  headline  writing  and  page 
layout.  Some  feature,  column  and  edito¬ 
rial  writing  is  included.  Send  resume  and 
letter  outlining  career  goals  to:  John 
Kauffman,  Managing  Editor,  Advertiser- 
Tribune,  320  Nelson  St.,  Tiffin,  OH 
44883. 

NEWS/COPY  EDIT(5Fl  for  13.(i(i0  PM 
daily  in  northern  Illinois  University  com¬ 
munity.  Experience  in  editing,  headline 
writingand  layout  required.  Mustbeable 
I  to  work  a  staff,  public  under  deadline  ! 
I  pressure.  Good  growth  opportuiiity.  i 
Send  resume,  samples  to  Lloyd  Pletsch, 

I  The  Daily  Chronicle.  DeKalb,  IL60115. 

I  NEWS  EDITOR  possessing  strong  page 
I  makeupand  editing  skills  needed  Tor  two 
■  small  award-winning  afternoon  dailies  in 
I  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Applicant  must 
I  be  organized  and  experienced  at  direct- 
;  ing  people  in  a  team-oriented  atmos- 
'  phere.  Strong  news  judgment  a  must,  j 
’  VDT  experience  preferred.  Salary  com-  ; 
>  mensurate  with  experience.  Good  be-  ! 
'  nef  its.  Send  resume  and  samples  to  Ben  I 
!  Reed,  Managing  Editor,  (California  Delta  | 
I  Newspapers.  PO  Box  70,  Antioch,  CA  I 
I  94509. 

I  _ 

I  NEWS  EDITOR/REPORTER  needed  for  I 
!  Mountain  states  twice  weekly.  Good  lay¬ 
out  skills  required.  We  are  installing  a 
new  Mycro-Tek  front  end  system  with 
laser  printers  in  October.  Please  send 
resume,  clips  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  8981,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  NEWS  LAYOUT  EDITOR  for  small  daily. 

I  Local  news  the  priority.  Solid  writing, 

I  editing  and  layout  experience  required,  i 
j  Excellent  salary  and  benefits  package  for  I 
I  the  right  person.  Send  resume  to  Box 
8992,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

i  NEWS  EDITOR  j 

'  ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 
COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

I  JOB  BANK  has  immediate  openings  for 
the  above  jobs,  as  well  as  openings  for  a 
business  editor,  photo  editor  and  special 
projects  editor.  For  more  information  on 
these  positions  and  other  opportunities 
in  journalism  write  JOB  BANK,  1909  i 
Cinnaminson  Ave.,  Cinnaminson,  NJ  j 
08077  or  call  Director,  Debra  Bissinger 
at  (609)  786-1910.  I 


HELP  WANTED 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS.  $15,000-  I 
$50,000/year  possible.  All  occupations.  I 
Call  (805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  to  1 
find  out  how. 


HELP  WANTED 


SERIOUS  ABOUT  COPY  EDITING  AS  A  CAREER? 

If  you  are  interested  in  copy  editing  as  a  challenging  news¬ 
paper  career  and  are  willing  to  work  hard  to  learn  the 
skills,  we  want  to  hear  from  you. 

We  are  a  major  metropolitan  daily  in  the  Northeast  with  an 
international  reputation.  We  plan  to  start  a  group  of  prom¬ 
ising  journalists  in  the  fall  on  a  one-year  training  program 
that  will  lead  successful  participants  to  full-fledged  edi¬ 
tor’s  pay  and  benefits. 

Applicants  must  have  one  to  two  years  of  writing  or  edit¬ 
ing  experience  on  a  small  or  mid-sized  daily  paper.  We 
will  also  consider  recent  college  graduates  in  any  field 
who  have  equivalent  experience  on  a  quality  campus 
newspaper.  We  are  seeking  only  those  with  a  genuine  and 
demonstrated  interest  in  editing  as  a  career. 

Please  send  a  resume,  work  samples,  references  and  a 
letter  describing  youi'self  and  your  career  goals. 

We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Em¬ 
ployer. 

Reply  to  Box  8903,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPENIMG  FOR  NUMBER  2  POSITION  j 
in  a  Minnesota  daily  editorial  depart-  | 
ment.  Must  possess  strong  layout  skills  | 
and  managerial  qualities.  Send  resume  ; 
and  qualifications  to  Steve  Marquardp,  | 
Editor,  Mesabi  Daily  News,  PO  Box  956, 
Virginia,  MN  55792.  (218)  741-5544.  \ 

PHONE  ROOM  MANAGER  Tele-  ! 
marketing  professional  sought  to  direct  i 
phone  room  for  newspaper/magazine  I 
publishing  firm  in  lake  recreation  area  ' 
near  Detroit.  This  is  a  position  for  experi¬ 
enced  person  who  can  motivate  and  | 
manage  phone  staff  to  sell  everything  j 
from  classified  to  direct  mail  decks  and  ' 
phone  directories.  Strong  management  j 
team  and  strong  products.  Resume  to  ' 
David  Hohendorf,  Associate  Publisher,  : 
Oakland  Community  Newspapers,  Box  I 
14.  Union  Lake,  Ml  48085.  (313)  360-  ' 
6397.  ; 

_ ^1 

RESORT  REPORTER  | 

Booming  35,000  circulation  morning 
daily  on  Florida's  Gulf  Coast  needs  a  re-  ! 
porter  to  cover  a  developing  region  of  the  | 
beach.  Duties  include  meeting  cover-  I 
age,  features  and  coverage  of  state  level  | 
issues  relating  to  rapid  growth.  Camera  | 
skills  a  plus.  Salary  commensurate  with  < 
experience.  Experienced  hands  only.  : 
Send  resume  and  at  least  three  non-  | 
returnable  clips  to:  Box  8860,  Editor  &  ^ 
Publisher.  | 

REPORTER  for  award-winning  weekly  on  1 
San  Francisco  peninsula.  Looking  for  i 
aggressive,  thoughtful  reporter  who  can  ; 
also  adapt  to  a  magazine  style  for  cover  ; 
stories.  1-2  years  experience  preferred,  i 
Good  writing  essential.  Send  no  more  | 
than  3  clips.  California  applicants  only.  I 
Box  8926,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

_ I 

REPORTER  with  knowledge  of  layout  i 
and  pasteup  needed  to  help  publish  fast-  : 
growing  weekly  with  companion  shopper  < 
and  web  printing  plant.  Rapid  growth  is  | 
straining  small  but  highly  dedicated  , 
staff.  Successful  applicant  will  be  a  per-  . 
son  who  understands  the  weekly  routine  i 
and  isn't  afraid  to  roll  up  his  or  her  , 
sleeves  and  help  get  the  papers  out.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  one  of  Florida's  most  beautiful  ; 
areas.  Great  for  work,  play,  rearing  fami-  i 
ly.  Include  resume  and  tell  all,  including  ; 
salary  history,  in  first  letter.  Write  to  Box 
8976,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ I 

SPORTS  EDITOR  ! 

Must  have  excellent  layout  skills,  enthu-  j 
siasm  for  local  sports  coverage,  able  to  ' 
work  to  deadline.  Send  resume,  clips  ! 
and  letter  outlining  philosophy  of  sports  | 
coverage  for  a  7-day  22,000  circulation  i 
AM  paper  to  Box  8950,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 


TAKE  CHARGE  EDITOR 
Do  you  want  to  help  shape  the  direction 
of  top  professional  dental  journal?  We're 
looking  for  skilled  managing  editor  who 
is  mature,  self-motivated  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  writing,  proofing,  editing,  plan¬ 
ning  and  directing  a  magazine  from  start 
to  finish.  We  need  fast  learner  who  can 
quickly  climb  the  ladder  at  fast  growing, 
solid,  multi-magazine  publishing  firm. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Rachael 
Taylor,  Stevens  Publishing,  PO  Box 
7573,  Waco.  TX  76714. 

THE  TIMES-PICAYUNETTHE  STATES- 
ITEM  of  New  Orleans  is  seeking  a 
Makeup  Editor  to  oversee  main  news 
makeup  and  page  flow  for  out  multi¬ 
edition,  multi-zone  metro  AM  with  pre¬ 
cise  makeup  and  design  rules  and  tight 
deadlines. 

Good  news  judgment  is  required,  as  well 
as  the  ability  to  work  with  news  editors 
and  printers. 

Send  resume  and  samples  of  work  to: 
The  Times  Picayune  Pub.  Corp.,  Person¬ 
nel  Dept.  ATTN;  Copy  Editor,  3800  Ho¬ 
ward  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  LA  70140.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  ! 

Accurate  editor,  good  headline  writer,  I 
thorough  knowledge  of  sports.  Layout  ex-  ; 
perience  a  plus.  There  will  be  some  writ-  j 
ing,  but  basic  responsibility  will  be  desk  j 
work.  Send  resume  and  editing  exam-  > 
pies  to  Dave  C.  Wohifarth,  Executive  ; 
Sports  Editor,  Lincoln  Journal-Star,  PO  ' 
Box  81689,  Lincoln,  NB  68501.  1 

SPECIAL  SECTIONS  SUPERVISOR  ' 
Major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  South-  ' 
ern  California  requires  special  sections  ' 
supervisor  to  supervise  special  sections  , 
staff.  Coordinate,  write,  edit  and  oversee  ' 
production  of  all  advertising  supple-  I 
ments  and  in-house  publications.  In¬ 
teract  with  advertising  department  for  ! 
section  development.  Must  have  strong  i 
layout,  editing  skills  and  at  least  2  years  j 
editorial  experience.  Send  Resume  to:  i 
Box  8963,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


The  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  either  cur¬ 
rently  has  or  is  anticipatng  openings  for 
the  following  positions:  reporter  (all 
levels  of  experience),  copy  editors, 
sports  writer/copy  editor  and  business 
reporter.  Knowledge  of  VDT  an  absolute 
must.  We  are  the  dominant  paper  in  a 
fast  growing  and  dynamic  metropolitan 
area.  Excellent  opportunity  for  serious 
journalist.  Excellent  salary  and  company 
paid  benefits.  Please  send  resume  to: 
Pamela  S.  Krivda,  The  Department  of 
Employee  and  Labor  Relations,  Col¬ 
umbus  Dispatch,  34  South  3rd  St.,  Col¬ 
umbus,  OH  43216.  An  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity  Employer. 

WHO  SAYS  THE  NEW  JOURNALISM  IS 
DEAD?  It's  still  alive  at  this  aggressive 
news  weekly.  And  we  need  a  special  wri¬ 
ter  to  do  news,  commentary,  criticism 
and  magazine-length  features.  The  dull 
need  not  apply.  Resume  and  clips 
should  reflect  experience  and  wide  range 
of  interests.  Box  8892,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  -  East  central  Wisconsin 
PM  daily  (except  Sunday)  with  32,000 
circulation  and  Harris  computer  system. 
Immediate  opening.  Experience  re¬ 
quired.  Starting  weekly  salary  in  low 
$500's.  Box  8952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

We're  seeking  a  colorful  feature  writer 
who  is  ready  to  take  a  step  into  manage¬ 
ment  as  assistant  features  editor.  Job 
requires  keen  layout  and  editing  skills 
and  an  ability  to  stimulate  creativity  in  a 
staff  of  6.  You'll  also  be  writing  strong 
features  and  challenging  in  depth  news 
stories.  Three  years  news/feature  writing 
on  a  daily  is  a  must.  Send  resume,  clips 
and  a  brief  statement  of  management 
philosophies  to  Bill  Roberts,  The  Jack- 
son  Sun,  PO  Box  1059,  Jackson,  TN 
38302.  No  phone  calls. 

MARKETING  RESEARCH 

RESEARCH  MANAGER 
Top  marketing  position  at  major  metro¬ 
politan  daily  in  Southern  California.  Will 
be  responsible  for  editorial,  circulation 
and  advertising  research.  Must  be  able 
to  prepare  and  deliver  sales  presenta¬ 
tions  to  advertisers;  be  familiar  with  all 
newspaper  research  sources;  use  IBM 
PC.  Position  calls  for  a  newspaper  re¬ 
search  professional  with  two  or  three 
years  experience  in  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket,  good  communication  skills,  ability 
to  work  in  a  fast  paced  demanding  en¬ 
vironment  and  work  closely  with  top 
managers  in  all  departments.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  8964.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  needed 
with  experience  on  Cosmo  web  offset 
press.  Must  be  able  to  do  quality  work. 
Good  salary  and  benefits  package.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  The 
Advertiser  Company,  Personnel  Dept., 
TO  Box  1000,  Montgomery,  AL  36192. 

OFFSET  PRESSMEN 
Modern  state-of-the-art  West  Coast 
newspaper  has  immediate  openings  for 
qualified  offset  press  persons.  Commer¬ 
cial  quality  reproduction.  Excellent  be¬ 
nefits  and  working  conditions.  EOE. 
Please  send  resume.  Box  8934,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSMAN-OFFSET 
With  Goss  Community  experience  for  a 
group  of  Princeton  based  weeklies.  Su¬ 
pervisory  experience  a  plus.  Excellent 
compensation,  benefit  plan  and  growth 
opportunities.  Send  resume  detailing  ex¬ 
perience,  qualifications  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  8969,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN  position  open  for  someone 
experienced  on  Goss  Urbanite.  Must 
have  2  years  or  more  solo  experience. 
40-45  hours  average  work  week  with 
alternating  weekend  duty.  Progressive 
organization  with  a  good  printroom  prog¬ 
ram  and  pay  scale  geared  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Joel  Wright,  PO 
Box  68,  Murfreesboro,  TN  37133- 
0068. 


EftP  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

NIGHT  MANAGER-MAILING  ROOM.  Ex¬ 
perienced  mailing  room  manager  for 
zone  3  newspaper  owned  by  a  nationally 
diversified  communications  company. 
Seven  night  operation  for  morning  paper 
in  non-union  environment.  Successful 
candidate  should  be  experienced  in  the 
use  of  all  types  of  mailing  room  equip¬ 
ment.  Aggressive  with  strong  organiza¬ 
tional,  communications  and  managerial 
skills.  Good  starting  salary  and  benefit 
package.  Opportnity  for  growth.  Send  re¬ 
sume  of  experience  and  salaiy  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  8930,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP  seeks  two 
"hands-on"  production  people  to  act  in 
consulting,  training,  and  trouble  shoot¬ 
ing  capacity  from  central  office.  Appli¬ 
cants  with  practical  composing  produc¬ 
tion  management  experience  preferred. 
Competency  in  installation,  application, 
and  maintenance  of  front  end  systems 
essential.  Knowledge  of  presses  and  re¬ 
lated  post-press  operations  helpful. 
Moderate  to  extensive  travel  required  but 
very  litle  weekend  or  stay-over  assign¬ 
ments. 

Positions  open  offer  long  term  employ¬ 
ment  prospects  with  variety  of  assign¬ 
ments. 

Send  resume  with  complete  work  and 
salary  history  to  Box  8956,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Complete  responsibility  from  composing 
room  through  mailroom;  new  state-of- 
the-art  technology,  modern  plant  and 
equipment.  Other  duties  include  cus¬ 
tomer  service  for  large  offset  web  com¬ 
mercial  printing  business  producing 
supplements  for  other  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers.  Good  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  salary  requirements  in  confidence 
outliningyourqualificationstoH.S.  Tho¬ 
mas,  PO  Box  32,  Flemington,  NJ 
08822. 


HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  NEEDED.  Two  posi¬ 
tions.  One  on  Sunday  paper  requires  3 
years  minimum  b&w/color  experience. 
Daily  job  requires  b&w  plus  darkroom 
expertise.  Both  demand  creativity,  drive, 
excellence,  ability  to  work  closely  with 
editors.  Good  working  conditions  in  pic¬ 
turesque  vacation  area.  40,000  circla- 
tion.  Zone  1.  Pay  range;  $14,000- 
20,000.  Box  8932,  Editor  APublisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER/RETORTER  position 
open.  Individual  must  possess  strong 
photographic  skills  to  handle  photo  de¬ 
partment  and  some  general  news  report¬ 
ing  of  the  Minnesota  Daily.  Write  or  call 
Steve  Marquardp,  Editor,  Mesabi  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  956,  Virginia,  MN 
55792.  (218)  741-5544.  ! 


_ PROMOTION _ 

ZONE  8  AM/PM  agency  looking  for  a 
promotion  manager.  Position  reports 
directly  to  marketing  services  director 
and  is  responsible  for  all  print,  broad¬ 
cast,  and  carrier  promotion.  We  offer  a 
competitive  salary,  excellent  benefits,  a  I 
fast  paced  challenging  work  environ¬ 
ment  and  great  climate.  Send  resume 
and,  salary,  requirements  to  Box  8955,. 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  6,000 
daily  seeks  promotion  managers  position 
or  circulation  managers  position  on  lar¬ 
ger  daily.  Prefer  position  in  Zone  8  or  9. 
Box  8947,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPERIENCED  MARKETING  DIREC¬ 
TOR,  Operations  Manager,  CAM,  RAM, 
Circulation  Director  ready  to  become 
Publisher/GM.  Daily,  Weekly  &  TMC  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  897(5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/PUBLISHER-strong  business, 
news  and  people  skills.  Ten  years  suc¬ 
cessful  leadershipdaily,  weekly.  Degree. 
Award  winner.  Family  man.  Available 
now.  Call  Bill  (419)  784-1725  or  (307) 
765-9655. 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Proven-mature  daily  publisher^eneral 
manager,  former  weekly  owner,  TMC  in¬ 
novator,  any  Zone.  Available  tor  inter¬ 
view  in  two  weeks.  Box  8953,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CHARISMATIC  LEADER 
Creative  and  innovative  developer  of 
people  and  products.  I  am  multi¬ 
talented  with  25  years  in  newspaper 
management.  I  am  45  years  old.  A  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Corporate  VP  of  Operations,  COO 
and  President.  An  experienced  mar¬ 
keteer  who  has  converted  weeklies  to 
dailies,  started  shoppers  and  Sunday 
editions.  My  background  includes  adver- 
I  tising,  circulation,  production,  EDP, 
direct  mail  and  TMC.  A  fore-runner  in 
I  telemarketing  theme  editions  and 
I  "booking”.  I  have  dealt  with  union  orga- 
I  nizing  and  labor  negotiations.  A  well- 
rounded  and  highly  competitive  mana¬ 
ger.  Let’s  get  together,  write  Box  8720, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOLID  20  year  vet  seeks  top  spot  on 
small  daily  or  large  weekly.  Former  own¬ 
er-publisher.  Call  (501)  394-2904,  or 
write  Tom  Freeman,  TO  Box  521,  Mena, 
AR  71953. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITOR,  MANAGING  EDITOR,  PUBLISHER 

WANTED:Challenging  opportunity  for  conscientious,  experienced, 
hard-working  editor/managing  editor.  I  have  managed  daily  newspapers, 
weekly  and  monthly  consumer  magazines,  business  publications,  and  am  a 
top-notch  layout,  rewrite  and  copy  editor. 

1  have  what  it  takes  to  make  any  publishing  venture  a  success  and  am 
willing  to  travel  anywhere  for  a  promising  opportunity. 

DAVE  KAISER 
4211  NW  10  Terrace 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33309 
(309)  491-1684 


SMALL  DAILY  PUBLISHER  wants  to  | 
make  move.  Prefer  independent  opera¬ 
tion.  Zones  3-4-5.  Have  20  years  daily  ! 
sales  management/publishing  experi-  ^ 
ence  to  offer,  age  46.  Available  July.  Call ' 
Mr.  Taylor  (209)  826-6154. 


_ EDITORIAL _ j 

RELIGION  WRITER 

General  assignment/beat  reporter-  { 
photographer  on  small  daily  keeping  the  ! 
faith  to  specialize  as  religion  writer  on  i 
larger  daily.  5  years  experience  on  ; 
dailies,  weeklies  and  a  monthly  has  ! 
given  me  a  variety  of  great  clips.  | 
Talented  and  hard  working.  I'll  go  any- ! 
where  for  a  good  job.  Box  8948,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher. 

WIRE  NEWS  and  layout  editor,  13  years  I 
experience,  seeks  PM  position,  no  night  ' 
work,  family  man,  prefer  (California,  Kan-  j 
sas  City  or  Philadelphia  areas.  (707)  j 
579-1480  or  Box  8949,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
lisher.  , 

REPORTER  Flexible  wneral  assignment  ' 
andfeaturewriterwitnM.J.d^reeseeks  ; 
job  with  small  or  medium-sized  daily.  I 
Recent  grad  with  daily/weekly  experi-  [ 
ence.  Also  great  with  35mm  camera, 
writing  cuts!  headlines.  Any  zone.  Will 
travel.  Call  (617)  232-5307.  Leave 
message,  if  not  there.  i 

SPORTS  EDITOR  | 

For  6,000  PM  daily  seeks  position  as  { 
writer  or  columnist  on  larger  daily,  pre-  ! 
ferably  Zone  5.  Solid  writer  in  all  sports.  , 

Box  8973,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VETERAN  EDITOR  seeks  job  change,  i 
Skilled  in  rewrite,  editing,  layout,  tram-  i' 
ingand  supervision.  Willing  to  deal  with  ' 
problems  and/or  startup  situation.  Good  ! 
newspaper,  magazine  and  newsletter  ex¬ 
perience.  Will  relocate  for  right  oppor-  | 
tunity.  Box  8942,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


ADEPT  WRITER  with  2  years  TV  News/ 
Sports  experience  seeks  reporter  posi¬ 
tion.  Zones  1&  2.  Call  (212)942-3176. 

I  WORK  SO  HARD,  I  graduated  from  the 
Missouri  J  School  one  y»r  early.  With  six 
years  of  reporting,  editing  and  photo  ex¬ 
perience  on  award  winning  twice-weekly 
and  weekly  papers,  I  now  want  to  report 
for  a  daily,  preferably  in  Zone  9.  I've 
covered  all  types  of  beats,  including 
sports.  Currently  employed  as  an  assis¬ 
tant  editor.  Call  (604)  286-3148  for  re¬ 
sume,  references  and  clips. 

SKILLED  WRITER  seeks  move  from 
nredium  to  big  city  daily.  Interested  in 
general  assignment,  beat,  investigative, 
and  project  reporting.  Travel  anywhere. 
Five  years  experience.  Age  32.  USC 
graduate.  Army  veteran.  Box  8^5,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

PHOTOGRAPHER  seeking  staff  position 
on  a  daily.  Zone  3,4,  and  6.  Contact 
Robert  Thomason,  231  IH-45N,  2712, 
Conroe,  TX  77304,  (409)  760-3276. 

RETORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  at  small 
daily  seeks  photo-only  position  with 
newspaper  or  magazine;  Zones  1  &  5. 
Experienced  in  spoils,  features,  studio  & 
darkroom.  After  6  CST,  call  (219)  836- 
4082. 

UP  AND  COMING  PHOTOGRAPHER 
known  for  reliability  and  consistency 
seeks  pmition  on  your  photo  staff.  NPPA 
award-winner.  Will  consider  any  inquiry, 
any  Zone.  (502)  895-5317. _ 

ZONE  6  PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER 
with  3  years  paper  and  TV  exp^ience 
seeks  photo  position  with  daily.  Will  con¬ 
sider  all  zones.  I  love  spot,  sports,  fea¬ 
tures.  Box  8907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


How  to  make  your  newspaper  advertising  faii:  10  easy  steps 


By  James  S.  Cohen 

The  world  is  full  of  people  who  are 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  tell  you  how 
to  be  a  success.  They  say,  “Follow 
me  to  the  top,  do  as  I  do  and  you  will 
soon  scale  the  Olympian  heights  to 
true  greatness.” 

I  say:  Nonsense.  The  best  way  to 
success  is  to  first  know  how  to  fail ,  fail 
miserably,  fail  with  totality,  fail  so 
that  there  isn't  even  a  glimmer  of  suc¬ 
cess  evident  anywhere. 

With  that  in  mind,  1  now  present 
“How  to  Make  Your  Newspaper 
Advertising  Fail  ...  In  Ten  Easy 
Steps.” 

To  really  achieve  abject  failure  in 
newspaper  advertising,  marketing 
and  promotions,  you  must  first  under¬ 
mine  your  relationship  with  your  ad 
agency.  You  will  find  that  most  agen¬ 
cies  are  eager,  cooperative  and  well- 
meaning.  However,  these  character¬ 
istics  can  be  drummed  out  of  an  agen¬ 
cy  in  short  order. 

Your  first  step:  Keep  your  agency  in 
the  dark.  The  operative  words  here 
are  “late”  and  “incomplete.”  Most 
agencies  will  want  to  become  a  work¬ 
ing  partner  with  your  newspaper.  To 
avoid  this,  don’t  let  your  agency  know 
what  you’re  planning  until  it’s  about 
time  to  happen.  Then,  if  you’re  forced 
to  divulge  some  information,  only 
give  them  the  sparest  details  about  an 
up-and-coming  project.  You’ll  find 
that  the  advertising  results  from  this 
kind  of  process  is  delightfully  confus¬ 
ing  and  endlessly  ineffective. 

Should  your  agency’s  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  ask  to  have  a  meeting  “to  get 
things  organized,”  agree  readily.  In 
the  meeting,  nod  your  head  continual¬ 
ly.  And  then  change  everything  after 
he  leaves.  You’ll  be  well  on  your  way 
to  failure.  ^ 

Step  two:  Don’t  let  your  agency  into 
top-level  meetings.  If  they  get  in 
there,  they’ll  start  to  understand  your 
marketing  problems  and  might  even 
begin  developing  some  solutions.  So 
when  there’s  a  big  marketing  meeting, 
tell  your  agency  to  wait  in  the  hall. 


(This  presentation  was  given  by 
Cohen,  senior  vice  president  of  Stern 
Advertising,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  the 
55th  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  in  Boston.  Stern 
Advertising  is  the  sole  agency  used  by 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.) 


When  the  meeting’s  over,  tell  your 
agency  that  it  was  a  great  meeting, 
that  you  came  up  with  some  excellent 
new  directions,  and  that  you  hope  the 
agency’s  work  will  reflect  these 
changes  from  now  on.  Then  walk 
away. 

At  this  point,  your  agency  account 
executive  will  begin  to  develop  an  in¬ 
voluntary  facial  tic  ...  a  sure  sign 
that  your  program  is  having  its  desired 
effect. 

Step  three:  Tell  your  agency  to  do 
the  work  you  assign  them,  regardless 
of  how  much  Information  you  give 
them.  Many  agencies  think  they  can 
only  do  quality  work  if  they  have  com¬ 
plete  information  about  a  job.  Don’t 
believe  it.  They’re  only  asking  for 
more  information  to  make  their  job 
easier. 

Instead,  you  should  keep  their  job 
challenging.  Don’t  be  specific  about 
what  the  objective  is  or  who  the  audi¬ 
ence  is  for  any  ad,  direct  mail  or  what¬ 
ever.  Let  the  agency  try  to  figure  it 
out.  When  they’re  wrong,  tell  them 
you  hope  they’ve  learned  their  lesson. 


. . .  don’t  let  your 
agency  know  what  you’re 
planning  until  it’s  about 
time  to  happen.  Then,  if 
you’re  forc^  to  divulge 
some  information,  only 
give  them  the  sparest 
details . . . 


Step  four:  Interfere  with  the  cre¬ 
ative  process.  This  can  be  done  effec¬ 
tively  at  several  different  stages. 
When  you  first  give  a  job  to  the  agen¬ 
cy,  you  can  suggest  a  creative  execu¬ 
tion  by  saying,  “You  know,  I  really 
think  an  elephant  and  a  hot  air  balloon 
would  do  wonders  for  this  layout. 
Let’s  see  if  you  can  develop  that  idea, 
eh?” 

Or,  you  can  wait  until  the  agency’s 
creative  people  have  developed  an  ad 
and  then  say:  “Gee,  I  kind  of  hoped 
you’d  be  showing  me  an  elephant  and 
a  hot  air  balloon.  How  about  taking 
another  crack  at  this  one?”  Either  of 
these  approaches  will  almost  surely 
burn  out  any  agency’s  creative  de¬ 
partment  so  that,  over  time,  you’ll  be 


assured  of  receiving  mediocre  work. 

Another  good  way  to  undermine 
your  agency  is  to  question  and  then 
reject  any  new  or  original  creative 
approaches.  Let’s  face  it:  If  it  were 
such  a  good  idea,  somebody  would 
have  already  done  it  before.  Right  at 
this  time,  you  may  begin  to  notice 
your  agency  person  complaining 
about  chronic,  skull-shattering 
headaches.  Or,  he  may  simply  start 
weeping  for  no  apparent  reason  in  the 
middle  of  a  meeting.  Take  no  notice. 
Your  program  for  failure  is 
proceeding  perfectly. 

Step  five:  Insist  that  the  agency  deal 
with  you  and  with  only  you  at  all 
times  .  .  .  even  when  another  person 
on  the  newspaper  staff  might  be  in  a 
better  position  to  provide  information 
the  agency  needs.  Don’t  give  up  your 
control  at  any  time. 

You’ll  soon  find  that,  by  insisting 
that  you’re  involved  in  every  meeting 
and  every  contact,  the  work  flow  will 
start  to  back  up.  This  will  in  turn  cre¬ 
ate  the  need  for  lots  of  fast  turn¬ 
around  jobs  ...  so  the  jobs  will  be 
done  sloppily  and  things  will  start  to 
unravel  everywhere. 

Step  six:  Don’t  give  enough  lead 
time  for  jobs.  Now,  obviously,  in  the 
newspaper  business  there  will  be 
some  jobs  that  have  to  be  done  in  a 
rush.  But  there’s  no  reason  you  can’t 
arbitrarily  set  short  lead  times  for  all 
your  projects.  This  kind  of  deadline 
pressure  will  soon  result  in  hurried, 
halfhearted,  creative  executions. 

By  now,  your  agency  account  per¬ 
son  should  be  exhibiting  signs  of  acute 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


KEEP  YOURSELF  UP-TO-DATE 
WITH  WHAT  IS  GOIHG  OH  IH 
AUSTRALIA  BY  SUBSCRIBIHG  TO 


ADVERTISE  \Efl§ 


(published  every  second  Friday),  the  oldest  established 
and  liveliest  newspaper  covering  the  advertising  and 
communications  industry  in  the  very  active  and  growing 
Australian  market. 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 
Yoffa  Building,  432  Elizabeth  Street 
Surry  Hills  N.S.W.  20)0,  Australia 
Send  a  copy  o(  each  issue  for  one  year  (26  issues)— 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.S.A.  for  SA  88.00.  Payment 
must  be  mode  by  bank  draft  in  Australian  currency. 

Name  . 

Addresa  . 

City  . 

State  .  Zip  . 
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DIRECTORY 


AUTHORS  . 
ARTISTS 
COLUMNS 
COMICS 


BUYING 

or 

SELLING . . . 


SYNDICATES 


The  Editor  &  Publisher  Syndicate 
Directory  will  serve  you  well. 


New  York:  11  W.  19th  SL,  New  York,  NY  10011,  (212)  675-4380 

Chicago:  303  E.  Ohio  SL,  Chicago,  IL  60611,  (312)  6454)123 

Los  Angeles:  Scott,  Marshall,  Sands  &  McGinley,  Inc.,  Suite  500, 
3700  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90010,  (213)  382-6346 

San  Francisco:  Scott,  Marshall,  Sands  &  McGinley,  Inc.,  Suite  505, 
433  Califomia  SL,  San  Francisco,  CA  94104,  (415)  421-7950 

Toronto:  Fenn  Co.,  Inc.,  148  King  Rd.  E.,  King,  Ontario  LOG  1K0, 
(416)  833-6200 


Entrepreneur.  Tycoon. 
Rebel.  Protester.  Essayist. 
Philosopher.  Advocate.  Crank. 

Call  him  what  you  will, 

E.W  Scripps  was  no  ordinary 
human  being. 

He  built  America's  first 
newspaper  chain  and  started 
the  first  syndication  service. 
He  created  a  new  kind  of 
popular  journalism  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  common 
man's  fight  for  social  and 
economic  justice. 

But  E.W  Scripps  was  more 
than  a  successful  newspaper 
publisher  and  businessman. 

He  was  an  important 
thinker  who  sought  a  deeper 
understanding  of  both  hirn- 
self  and  the  world  around 
him.  He  left  behind  a  spirit 
that,  even  today,  moves  the 
company  that  bears  his  name. 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
ill  NEWSPAPERS 


